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CHAPTEE I. 

THE OLD HOME. 



^^ Come as far as the gate, it is such a lovely- 
night." 

It was enough to tempt any one out, that still, 
sweet, summer evening, after the great heat of the 
day. The round, red, harvest moon had sailed up 
grandly into the sky, and was shedding floods of 
soft light on the landscape, till bough, and leaf, 
and blossom, stood out clear and distinct like a 
beautiful photograph. It was quitS^till ; there was 
no sound, save the chirruping of the grasshoppers, 
and occasionally a burst of song from the nightin- 
gale, who, with breast ^^ up till a thom,^^ filled the 
air with matchless melody. Any one might have 
been tempted out, for the beauty of the night alone ^ 
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without the invitation uttered in such pleading 
tones, " Come as far as the gate." But I must own 
it was the invitation in this peculiar instance which 
lured Lillian Leigh to the gate of the pretty place 
which had been her home for twenty years, but 
which, after this night, was to be home no longer. 
The morning was to make Lillian a bride ; and as 
she stood there '^ under the silver moon,'' with him 
beside her to whom she was so shortly to plight her 
troth, mingled feelings of joy and sorrow were in 
her heart ; he seemed to read her thoughts, for he 
bent his head to look down in the quiet, serious face, 
and soft eyes, in which he thought he saw tears 
trembling, and said— 

'*My own Lillian, you are not dreading your 
new life, are you ?'' 

The clouds vanished in a moment, and with a 
bright smile she lifted her face to his, and said, 
earnestly — 

'^ No, indeed not ; how could I, when it is to be 
passed with you.'' 

'^ Darling ! I know you believe I shall try to 
make you happy ; but you looked just then a little 
sad, I thought." 

^^ In every earthly happiness there is some alloy, 
you know ; leaving the old home had more to do 
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witii my serious face than thou^ts of i^ new 
one/' 

^^ Yes, I suppose <3iat is a trial to a girl ; men 
^u:e inmed so early out of the nest, so soon make t^ 
home and ties for themselves, that they do not feel 
it in the same manner. I have not seen my dear 
old mother for more than two years/' 

" Oh, Leonard, how dreadful ! I shall see mine 
oftener than that, shan't I, dear f" 

'' Well, I've not quite made up my mind as to 
whether I shan't shut you up, and allow none of 
your relatives to come near you." 

'^ Make your mind up to-night, then," she said, 
laughing, '^ and give me the result before you go, 
that I may have time to change mine." 

" No, no, I must be more cunning than that — 
secure you first, and then bully you." 

'^ Lilly, Lilly," called a voice from the house. 
*^ Coming, mother. I must go, dearest; God 
bless you." 

'' God bless you ! To-morrow at eleven." 
Lillian ran quickly up the garden and into the 
house ; but Leonard Gray stood where she had left 
him, watching her retreating figure until the house 
door was shut, and not one more glimpse of her 
could he gain, and then murmuring, *^ God help me 
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to make her happy,^' he walked slowly and thought- 
fully home to his lodgings. 

Lillian^s early life had been passed, as I have 
said, in this little home, which, though only an 
omnibus journey from London, was as pretty and 
countrified a place as a lover of rusticity might wish 
for. It had once been a farmhouse — a real old- 
fashioned farmhouse — ^with its large kitchen and 
huge chimney, up which many a ham and hock of 
bacon had hung to dry ; low pitched ceilings, with 
oaken beams across ; laige cupboards in all the 
rooms, and doors and skirting of oak, black with 
age ; unexpected little steps tripped you up at the 
entrance of most of the rooms ; and casement win- 
dows, with their diamond panes, and deep window- 
seats, spoke of bygone days, making one fancy that 
out of them might have peeped many a pretty face 
with mob cap and clubbed hair, and many little 
feet in high-heeled shoes walked down the pleached 
alley of the old-fashioned garden — such a garden 
too ! Such fruit-trees ; such a lawn, with a splendid 
cedar raising its stately head up to the very chimney 
tops. 

Some former owner with no antiquarian tastes, 
not content with the ^^ best parlour,^^ had required 
the drawing-room of modern days; so that juttiQg 
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out at one end was a large room with French win- 
dows, opening on to a rich lawn, on which, bent with 
age, was a mulberry-tree ; over this room was a bed- 
room, also of modem construction, kept by the 
present occupiers as the ^' spare room^' — Mr. and 
Mrs. Leigh preferring to sleep in the warm panelled 
room in the old part of the house. 

Mr. Leigh, though a city merchant, could not 
bear a residence there, so as soon as he could, 
he had sought for a house out of London, and yet 
sufficiently near to allow of his daily attendance at 
his business. An advertisement drew his attention 
to his present residence, and finding it was to be 
sold very cheaply, he purchased it, and moved at 
once with his wife, his son, and his six- weeks-old 
little daughter, the Lillian of our tale, to Old Court, 
as the place was called. 

Leonard Gray was the son of an old friend of 
Mr. Leigh^s, working diligently as an architect ; out 
of civility to his friend he had asked the young man 
frequently to his house, and most Sundays were 
happily passed at Old Court by Leonard Gray, until 
at length he found that somehow or other a pair of 
dark blue eyes, with long black lashes came between 
him and his work, and mingled with his dreams, and 
that a bright merry voice rang in his ears and 
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haunted him day and night to the exclusion of every 
oCher thought ; so after several hours^ serious con- 
sideration and grave consultation mth a bosom 
frien^ he went down to Old Court to ask Lillian 
Leigih to be his wife. She was no foolish, affected 
young lady to say ^^ no '^ when she meant ^^yes/' or 
feign indifference to conceal love; so she answered 
him in the straightforward honest way in which he 
asked, and easily gaining the consent of the parents 
on both sides, the young couple were engaged. 
They were among the bright exceptions which make 
the pule that the course of true love never did run 
smooth. Theirs was very true love, but no storms 
disturbed its peaceful current ; and, as I have said, 
the. morrow was to see them begin their wedded 
course, and time was then to prove if love begun in 
so serene a sky, would last through rougher weather 
asd endure through darker days. 

'^ I called you in, dear,^^ said her mother, ^^ be- 
cause papa wants to have prayers at once, and send 
tha household early to bed, as we shall all have to 
be astir soon in the morning.'^ 

'^ Yes, mother, dear ; shall I get the book and 
ring?'' 

^^If you please, love. Helen and Emily are 
gone-to bed, are they not V^ said Mrs. Leigh. 
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'^No, I think not; here they are/^ answered 
Lillian^ as with their arms round each other's waists, 
two pretty young things, about fifteen, came into the 
room, both so exactly alike that there was no doubt 
of their being twins. 

'^ Where have you been, children V 

'^Only seeing how Bridget was getting on, 
papa.^' 

'^ Oh ! there is a good smell of cooking in the 
kitchen.^^ 

'^Tes; Bridget is as pleased and excited as 
though she was going to be married herself.^^ 

'^ Much more so, I should say,'^ answered Mr. 
Leigh, laughing. " I think with Bridget's peculiar 
notions, she would be as cross as possible if she were 
compelled to be married ; for she certainly never 
would do it without compulsion. Poor old body, 
we must excuse her from prayers to-night, I sup- 
pose.^^ 

" Yes, I presume so. Ring, Lillian, the others 
can come, of course.^' 

The housemaid and boy, comprising the whole 
of the modest establishment kept by the Leighs, 
save the redoubtable Bridget, entered, and the 
quiet little service commenced. Happy as she 
really was, still Lilly could not help the tears which 
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dropped on her clasped hands as she remembered 
that it was the last evening she should kneel in her 
own home as Lillian Leigh. The " last time " has 
always a tone of sadness about it; and, however 
happy the prospects of the future, however bright 
the home we are going to, there must be a sigh 
over that ^^ last time.^^ There can only be one con- 
solation, which those who are blessed with that 
happy gift, "finding a bright side ^^ to everything, 
may no doubt discover and avail themselves of — 
who shall say it is the " last ^^ ? So out of our own 
power is the ordering of the smallest event, that 
never can we say with certainty for the " last time,^^ 
as a sweet poetess sings — 

" Say thou not sadly * neyer,' and * no more,' 
But from thy lips banish those falsest words ; 
While life remains, that which was thine before^ 
Again may be thine." 

Some such thoughts, perhaps, dried LiUy^s tears, 
for she was a bright, cheerful-hearted little being ; 
looking forward into the future gaily and happily, 
and indulging in no morbid or unnecessarily sad 
anticipations j so that when her father called her 
back as she was following her sisters to bed, she 
could show him a smiling face, which satisfied him 
that his darling (for it must be owned that Lillian 
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was his darling) was happy and satisfied in the 
prospect of her new life. 

^' I called you back, love/^ he said, ^^ to give you 
my little present. You have had many contributions 
to your new home. I think I had better give you 
this;^^ and he placed in her hands a purse. ^^It 
contains/^ he continued, '^ fifty pounds. I have no 
fortune to give you with your husband ; but you 
shall not go penniless to him. This has been saved 
for some years, little by little, for the first bride in 
my family, and it will enable you, with the wardrobe 
your mother has found you, not to bother your 
husband with your own private expenses for some 
time.^^ 

" Oh, thank you, dear, dear papa, so much ; why, 
I was never so rich in my whole life.^^ 

^^ I dare say not, little woman. May God bless 
you in your new home, and teach you to order your 
house aright. Learn to be frugal without mean- 
ness ; liberal without extravagance ; religious with- 
out cant. Keep your house cheerful, yourself 
bright and neat, your meals regular and well-served, 
so that there shall be no other home more attractive 
to your husband than his own. In short, Lillian, be 
like your mother, and your husband will have 
nothing else to desire.^' And as he spoke he laid 
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his hand tenderly on the head of his wife, who was 
seated beside him, on the thin, white hair, which he 
could recollect so thick, and brown, and glossy; 
and as she took his hand and pressed it in acknow- 
ledgment, he raised it to his lips, and kissing it 
fondly, said, ^^Ah, LiUian, this little hand when first 
I knew it, was fair, and white, and dimpled like 
your own ; this dear, thin, pale cheek, like a blush 
rose in its summer beauty; but God knows, and she 
believes it, they are dearer a thousand fold to me 
now than in all their first loveliness; may your 
husband, if your lives are both spared as long, say 
the same of you, my child/^ 

Lillian could not answer, but she kissed them 
both, and then hurried out of the room. As she 
went upstairs she heard voices ia the spare room, 
and looking in, she found her twiB. sisters there, 
attracted by the wedding finery, which lay there all 
spread out on the bed ready for the morning. 

'^We wanted one more peep, Lillian,^^ said 
Helen; ^^ how lovely you will look, darling ; I long 
to see you ; and what heaps of presents," she con- 
tinued, turning to the table on which they were all 
laid. ^^ Oh, dear ! it must be very nice to be 
married.^' 

Lillian laughed, and kissed her as she answered^ 
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^^ I have no doubt your turn will come in time ; now 
come to bed, and I will show you wbat papa gave 
me/^ 

The girls slept in a large, old-fashioned room 
with two beds in it with canopied tops, the twin* 
shared one and Lillian the other ; each girl had her 
own chest of drawers and dressing-table, and their 
hanging book-shelves; two little couches, with 
pretty chintz covers, were on either side the large 
bay window ; and three birds in cages, hung from 
hooks in the ceiling, special pets of the girls : the 
room, in short, was their '^ sanctum,'^ where they 
worked, and chatted, and read, and did as they 
liked. They had never had a resident governess 
or been to school; Mrs. Leigh had taught them 
herself when they were very young, and since they 
had been daily to a lady in the neighbourhood — ^a 
widow, who had one little girl, and whom she was 
glad to have companions for. She was very clever, 
an excellent musician and linguist, and a perfect 
lady, so that the girls could not have had a better 
instructress. The twins still went to her, but LilUan 
had given up study for more than a twelvemonth. 
A brother, older than Lillian, was in business in the 
City, and one between Lillian and the twins was a 
midshipman, and at the present time in the China 
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seas. The elder brother had been married about a 
year, and was of course expected in the morning 
with his wife, and a small, but very precious little 
person, whom mamma could not be induced to leave 
at home, even for a few hours, not that they wished 
she should, for the first grandchild was highly 
esteemed by all the family. 

The morning dawned bright and beautiful, and 
all in the house were early awake and up. Lillian 
had some breakfast sent to her room, and tried to 
keep herself quiet and composed until it was time to 
dress — ^this ceremonial Bridget intended superin- 
tending herself, and having completed all culinary 
occupations the day before, she came up dressed in 
her best Sunday gown, white muslin apron, and cap 
enveloped in white ribands, to Lillian^s room, accom- 
panied by Anne, the housemaid, whom she was 
going graciously to permit to do what she could not 
— namely, the bride^s hair — ^^ hair- dressing, she 
knowed nothing about,'^ she owned, '^but put the 
dear child^s wedding gown on she would ; had not 
she been the first to take her in her arms when she 
was homed ? then who so fit as she to dress her for 
her bridal?'^ 

Very lovely Lillian looked, as Helen predicted, 
and very wisely and well she behaved — ^no cryings 
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and sobbings marred the beauty of her sweet, inno- 
cent face ; and when on her return from church, she 
was praised for not crying, she asked, ^^ Why should 
I ? What have I to cry for ? I am Leonardos wife ; 
what more on earth can I desire ? " 

Ah ! if every bride who stands before God^s 
altar, could make such an answer, very little work 
would be left for the Divorce Court. 

Then the carriage came to the door to take her 
away, and the last ^^ good-bye '' had to be said ; a 
few tears glistened in her eyes, it is true, but they 
were chased by the merriest laugh which rang gladly 
in her mother^s ear, as the old shoe, thrown by her 
brother Harry, flew over the carriage ; and the last 
they saw of Lillian was a face all radiant with smiles, 
and a little hand in a well-fitting lavender glove, 
waving a handkerchief to the wedding party, who 
stood watching them out of sight. 

The Isle of Wight was fixed on to spend the 
honeymoon; and amongst its lovely scenery the 
young couple wandered during the fortnight^ s holi- 
day the bridegroom allowed himself; and at the end 
of that time Lillian took possession of her new 
home. 



CHAPTMl n. 

THE NEW HOME. 

It was a strange feeling to Lillian, the entering thfe 
little house of which she was to be .sole mistress ; 
taking possession of the keys, and giving the orders 
ito the one servant, which their prudence only allowed 
tixem to keep. 

They reached home about six o'clock, and, being 
tired, preferred tea to dinner ; and it was rather a 
puzzler to poor little Lillian to be asked in the most 
hopeless voice by the servant — ^by its very tone 
implying she had not the slightest idea herself — 
how much milk she should take for tea ? but Lillian 
felt it would never do to appear ignorant, and so, 
with a desperate plunge, she said, '^ A pint'' — ^with- 
out the faintest idea whether it would be much or 
little. They had always kept a cow at home, as long 
as she could remember, so that the exact amount 
consumed at any meal she had not an idea of, and 
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this one question she had never thought to ask her 
mother, though for months previous to her marriage 
she had been most assiduous in getting domestic 
hints from Mrs. Leigh. However, as her husband 
was very fond of tea, and liked plenty of milk in 
>each cup, and the maid had also to be considered, 
there was not much more than was necessary ; and 
being very bright, and thoughtful, and anxious to 
learn, Lilly took particular notice how much was 
lefb, and soon decided that a pint and a half each day 
for breakfast, tea, and cooking purposes, would be 
the right quantity. They drank coflfee for break- 
fast, and liked a great deal of hot milk with it, which 
had, of course, to be considered. 

The house Leonard had taken for his young wife 
was in a pleasant suburb of London, within an easy 
drive of the country. He did not like to take her 
quite into London, so that it took him about half an 
hour to reach his office by omnibus, and something 
under the hour walking; on fine mornings, and 
when not pressed for time, he preferred walking, so 
that the breakfast hour was perforce an early one ; 
but LiUian liked that : she could then have plenty 
of time to assist the servant, and do all those sort of 
things which she could not expect to have well done 
by a maid-of-all-work. The drawing-room was her 
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special charge; she dusted all the ornaments and 
books, and arranged the flowers for it, which her 
small but neatly-kept garden provided her with; 
her husband^s dressing-room and her own dressing- 
table were also her care ; and the making of the 
pastry, cakes, and little made dishes, which to her 
husband^ s delight and astonishment were always 
provided for him. She had made herself two coarse 
aprons with bibs, which covered her dress com- 
pletely, and with her sleeves rolled up to her elbow, 
and the skirt of her dress looped up, showing her 
scarlet petticoat, and her neat little foot and ankle, 
she would come laughing to her husband, holding 
his hat, nicely brushed, his stick and gloves ready 
for him to take, and bidding him kiss his housemaid 
before he went, stand on tip-toe (for she was but a 
little thing, and he a great tall fellow, more than six 
foot high), and receive the kiss he was ever ready 
to give, and which he felt was richly merited by the 
little being who made him such a happy home. 
Then when she had watched him out of sight and 
kissed her hand to him for the last time, she would 
go to her little kitchen and inspect the larder, and 
settle the dinner (to the amazement of the small red- 
haired maid who could not imagine where dinner 
was to be found out of a third day^s leg of mutton. 
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sending away the butcher with ^^ nothing wanted^') . 
Nothing wanted, of course not ; had not they had a 
goose for dinner the day before ? 

^' Oh, yes ; but a gentleman came to dinner, 
and master had the legs as was left broiled for 
breakfast, and there was only the back and stuff- 

^^ RacheV^ says Lillian, smiling, '^ a goose has 
giblets, and I will show you how to make giblet 
soup ; and will not that do for to-day ? The cold 
mutton will do for your dinner, with a bread pud- 
ding, and the soup and what I shall scrape off the 
mutton after you have dined, will make a delightful 
dinner for us/^ 

^^ Cold mutton for you, ma^am ? ^^ 

^' Oh, dear no ! I shall mince the meat up very 
fine, and put some mashed potatoes over the top, 
and brown it, so that we shall have a delightful 
little dinner. Now be quick ; you have the pieces 
of bread to put to soak, and some potatoes to peel 
and wash. Do that while I am seeing to the draw- 
ing-room, and then I shall be able to help you make 
the beds '/' and away went the little happy woman 
singing some merry air, making the heavy stupid 
girl more inclined to work cheerftilly from her own 
bright example. 
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Leonard would get home about six^ and there 
ready to welcome him was Lillian, dressed simply 
but tastefully, as though no coarse apron had ever 
co^seced her gown, or duster ever been held in her 
deficate little hand. . What delight it was to him to 
be soi welcomed. What a contrast from the lodg*- 
ings he had lived in so long ; and how she laughed, 
thinking of the happy diflFerence now, as he recounted 
the cUecomforts he had then had to encounter — ^the 
smoky fire which the dirty maid had forgot to light 
tin jfist as he was coming in, on a bitter winter 
night; and how he always found on a hot night 
there was a blazing fire half way up the chimney ; 
the greasy mutton chop and half-cold underdone 
potato that generally formed his dinner; and the 
difficulty in keeping anything which was not dipped 
into by mistress and maid. Tea and sugar, wine, 
spirits,, potted meat, preserves, everything alike 
diminished rapidly. Then his description of the 
servants caused Lillian immense amusement. He 
had akeen sense of the ridiculous, and told a story 
with admirable point ; and as he sat beside her at 
the open window, looking into the pretty little 
garden^ after having thoroughly enjoyed the dinner 
she had arranged for him, and recounted two or 
three stories of the lodging-house servants, Lillian 
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declared lie was making them up out of his own 

head ; they never could be true. 

One in particular of a ^rl, who^ when he rang 

for ^^ lights/' asked if he would have them ^^ hot or 

cold." 

^^ Oh ! Leonard, dear, what did she mean ? ^' 
" Well, I suppose she thought I had invited the 

cats of the neighbourhood to a feast, for when I 
said, ^Well, hot; I should think if you put your 
finger in them you would find them so,' she said, 
' Oh, you mean candles,' as though it was quite a 
new idea to her. The delightful refreshment sold 
on little sticks to the canine inhabitants being evi- 
dently the only idea she had of ^ lights.' " 

^' Dear Leonard, it is too ridiculous," said Lilly, 
laughing heartily ; " but the stupidity of some ser- 
vants is rather astounding. I am terribly afraid 
Bachel will give me rather a difficult task." 

'^ Is she stupid ? " 

^^ Decidedly not bright ; but I want to try to 
keep, and teach her if I can, because we only per- 
petuate stupidity by sending them into other 
families, without one efibrt to brighten them up and 
waken their intellects. I think it is often because 
they have never used their wits that they appear 
to have got none." 
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'^ Yes ; but my little darling, you must not be 
plagued with her. I am only grieved that 
you do not have two servants. It is not my 
will you should soil those pretty fingers with 
anything,^^ 

'^No more I do, sir,^^ said Lillian, playfully, 
^^ Pm very choice over them, I assure you ; but I 
like having only one servant ; it^s one plague instead 
of two, you will admit, and bustling about a little 
amuses me. What should I do all day when you 
are out ? ^^ 

'' Ah ! you are good enough to say that, my little 
pet ; but the cheeks must keep their roses and the 
eyes their brightness, all undiminished, or I have 
two good servants at once, and forbid you to do a 
thing.^^ 

'^ I am . sure then my roses would go ; idleness 
would never suit me. Do you know, though, I have 
got one favour to ask you, I would rather have 
^ something' than two servants.'^ 

^^And what may that 'something' be, pet^ 
eh?'' 

'^ Well, dear, a piano. I have been longing for 
one ever since I have been married, and that idea 
we talked of about the three years' system would 
be so nice, I think." 
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''I will see about it when I go to town to- 
morrow, then, love/' 

'' Thank you, Leonard dear ; it seems to me that 
when papa spent so much money on my singing, it 
would be a pity to go and forget it all ; and I mean 
to make you practise every evening, because you 
have a lovely voice, and I shall teach you lots of 
duets/' 

Leonard kissed the little bright face uplifted to 
his as he answered, ''Anything to amuse you, 
dear, and repay you in some measure for the happy 
home your love has given me/' 

And so the next morning, Lillian's last words as 
she saw Leonard off to his office were. '' Don't forget 
to see about the piano ;" and she went about her 
household duties happier with the thought that she 
should make the evenings bright and cheerful to her 
husband by the exercise of that talent it had caused 
much trouble and expense to acquire, and which 
she justly felt it would be wrong now to neglect. 
She remembered how her mother's sweet voice had 
charmed them all at home ; and many an evening 
her brother Harry, who was passionately fond of 
music, had said, '' I would stay at home any night, 
from any amusement, to hear my mother sing. I 
don't believe she's to be matched anywhere." And 
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how Mrs. Leigh had then impressed on her the 
necessity, indeed the sacred duty, which devolved on 
all women, wives, sisters, and mothers, to make 
home cheerful and amusing to the husbands and 
brothers. 

^^How many heart-broken wives,^' she would 
say, ^^and disgraced parents, might be spared, if 
this duty was diligently impressed on them, if they 
were taught that glad bright pleasant evenings 
would ensure the society of their husbands and 
brothers, and make them feel the truth 
of the old song, ^There^s no place like 
home/ ^^ 

LilHan had stored this in her mind, with many 
other of her mother^s excellent precepts; and so 
she had determined that, whatever cares harassed 
her through the day, she would be careful to keep 
herself bright and cheerful for the evening. The 
piano had been such a resource at home, that she 
was rather at a loss to know what amusement she 
should find for her husband ; but his newspaper aud 
cigar, with which he always regaled himself in their 
little garden after dinner, and her own merry chat- 
ter, had answered very, well up till the present 
time; but as the days began to draw in, and the 
cool autumn evenings to steal upon them, she 
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thonglit a piano would be snch delight^ so HM witti 
Teal joy she anticipated seeing it arrire. 

Busying herself about ber little bouse, a»d try- 
ing to put some sense into ber maid, sbe forgdt for 
tbe time all about it, until tbe sound of wbeels, fol- 
lowed by a knock, attracted ber attentkm; «nd 
looking out, tbere, before tbe gate, was a Taa evi- 
dently containing a piano. Was it possible? it 
could not be for ber. Leonard could scarcely bave 
got into town, mucb less bave bad time to go to tbe 
music sbop. However, before sbe could cease won- 
dering, Eacbel entered witb a note, wbicb LSban, 
eagerly opening, read as follows : — 

*'ThB DoYECOTE, HoENDEAK, HAKPSBIBSy 

'* September 4. 

" Mt deae Lillian, — I tbink tbat is your name, 
but I bave never seen you since you were bora, 
because I^m a queer old woman and Kve in a queer 
out-of-tbe-way old place in England, from wbicb I 
never go away ; but I knew and loved your ixiotber 
wben sbe was a child, and have watched ber since 
in my queer way. The last time I heard firom her, 
she said you were going to be married. I looked 
in tbe paper and saw it announced, and I hope and 
pray yau will be as good a wife and mother as she 
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has been. I wanted to give you a marriage present 
for her sake^ and I asked if you had got a piano^ 
for I should hope you have profited enough by her 
good advice, not to give up all your grace and 
accomplishments now you are married. She said 
you had not yet bought an instrument, and she 
thought you would scarcely like to do so the first 
year ; so, my dear, herewith I send you one, with 
an old woman^s love and blessing; if you nei- 
ther sing nor play yourself, cultivate friends who 
do, ; because home must be made cheerful and 
agreeable, though I know that your mother has 
taught you this more by example than precept. 
Once more, God bless you ! your true, though un- 
known friend, 

'^ Agatha Hepburn.^' 

As Lillian concluded this strange epistle, Bachel 
came in to ask if the men should bring in the 
^^Peeaner,^' still wondering and yet delighted, 
Lilly said ^^ decidedly,^^ and watched with even 
childish eagerness and pleasure the taking of the 
elegant walnut-wood instrument from the van, and 
the placing of it in the drawing-room ; then when 
the men were gone, and she opened and tried it, 
and the sweet tones of one of Erard^s best rang 
through the room, her pleasure can be imagined by 
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real lovers of music, by those who believe in its 
power to charm, and often drive away the evil 
spirits of fretfulness and discontent, which will 
sometimes come to mar the harmony of even the 
happiest home. 

But whilst Lillian's fingers ran over the keys, 
and she sang a few bars of one of her favourite 
ballads, making Bachel stand open-mouthed in the 
kitchen to listen to sweeter strains than she had 
ever heard before, it suddenly occurred to her that 
Leonard would order her a piano in town. What 
had she better do ? Why, go at once to his office, 
and tell him the news of the beautiful present. She 
had never been alone into town, and she half feared 
Leonard would not like it ; but it was important to 
stop his getting the piano, and so she thought she 
would risk it. Telling Rachel, therefore, where she 
was going, and repeating her directions as to the 
dinner, she dressed herself neatly and plainly, as 
befitted a passenger by omnibus, and took her way 
to the City. 

In a narrow, dark street stood Leonard's 
chambers, and into his small private room Lilly 
was shown at once, greatly to Leonard's astonish- 
ment, who eagerly exclaimed — 

'^ My dear girl, what is the matter?" 
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^^ Nothing in the world the matter^ omly I 
wanted to see you^^^ answered Lillian^ laughing. 
And then she at once recounted the tale of the 
piano. ^^ You are not angry that I came alone^ are 
you, dear V' she asked. 

^^ Angry ! not in the least ; but I do not wish 
you to come alone often. It^s a nasty, bustling 
place for you.^* 

^^ I know, dear ; but I think it is just as well 
to get over that nervous feeling which only grows 
on one, so that we cannot move about alone 
when it is necessary. Helpless women are such 
a bore.'^ 

^^ So they are,^' he answered ; ^^ but very inde- 
pendent women are not loveable ; and, besides, it a 
little lets you down, you know, to be travelling 
about in omnibuses, and bustling through the City 
alone.^^ 

^^ Oh, yes, I would not do it without a neces- 
sity,^^ said Lillian ; '^ but I did think it would be 
such a shame and inconvenience too, for you to 
order the piano, and then find one at home.'^ 

'' Exactly, dear, you were quite right, as you 
always are; but now you had better remain in 
town, and go home with me. Will you go to 
Hany s r 
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^' Yes, I should like that immensely/' 

^^ Then I ' will take you, if you will wait a 
minute/' 

He soon returned, and they went to Harry 
Leigh's together. Harry Leigh resided with his 
wife, at the private house adjoining his offices — one 
of the large old-fashioned City houses, with wide 
staircases, up which a coach and horses might travel, 
gloomy and dark enough, but still warm and com- 
fortable. The drawing-room was very handsome, 
with fresco paintings on the ceiling, and handsomely- 
carved oak paneUing on the walls, and being well 
and tastefully furnished (for Harry was doing well), 
it assumed a more cheerful appearance than the rest 
of the house, though Lilly could never get over the 
darkness and the feeling that the opposite houses 
were walking in at the windows. 

As they walked along together, Leonard told 
her he had had an invitation to dine from a Mr. 
Broughton, a rich client of his, for whom he had 
been building some houses. 

" He wants you to come, too. He's a bachelor, 
with a beautiful house at Blackheath." 

'^ To dine, dear ? How are we to get there ? " 

^^ Well, train, I suppose." 

^^ What ! Dressed for dinner ? Impossible ! 
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dear, I could not. Oh, I know, Leonard, Fll treat 
myself to a fly out of my oum money/' 

^^ No, poor little woman, that is a shame/' 
Not a bit ; I should like it/' 
May I ride in it too, then, or shall I go by 
the train ? " 

" Goose, go with me, of course. I must own 
I do like to go out comfortably, or not at all. 
It is the first invitation we have accepted, and 
so we can afibrd a little extravagance. We shall 
not do it often." 

^^ Very well, then ; don't let us forget Tuesday, 
at half-past six." 

Mrs. Harry Leigh was at home, and in a little 
room opening into the drawing-room, which she 
used as her own private sitting-room, where baby's 
bassinette, all muslin and pink ribands was always 
to be seen, Lillian found her. She was a rather 
pretty interesting-looking woman, but one with 
whom Lillian could never become very intimate 
or feel much attachment for. She gave you the im- 
pression that she thought that there were only two 
people in the world — herself and her baby; and 
the only time when a smile of satisfaction rested 
on her lips was when anyone admired the said 
baby. Luckily Lillian was very fond of children. 
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and very fond of her brother, so his baby claimed 
her special attention, and therefore the smile was 
often accorded to her. 

^^ I may leave Lilly to lunch, and call for her, 
Ada, may I not ? ^^ asked Leonard, whilst Lillian, 
on her knees beside the cot, was admiring the 
baby. 

^^ Oh, yes, certainly, Leonard, if LiUy can eat 
cold boiled beef. I fear we have nothing more 
tempting to oflfer her." 

" I have bread and cheese at home, Ada,^^ said 
Lilly, smiUng. ^^ I don^t allow myself meat twice a 
day, so I shall look on your cold beef in the light of 
a luxury. Leonard must tell you what brought me 
to the City to-day/^ 

^^ You must tell her yourself, my little woman, 
for I must be off.^^ 

So when Leonard was gone, the whole story of 
the piano was recounted ; but the baby had to be 
taken up in the middle, and though Ada said, 
'^ Well, yes, go on,^^ Lillian could see she was not 
attending, till, provoked that her tale was not 
listened to, she said at last — 

^^Don^t you keep a nurse, Ada? ^^ 

^^ Oh, yes ; but I never let her have baby when 
I can help it — only just wheji I am obliged to be 
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ont, or at dinner. I like better seeing to it my- 
self.'^ 

'^I suppose you understand babies thoroughly, 
then ? '' 

" Oh ! I don^t know about understanding them. 
I don^t think there^s anything to understand ; but 
it is an amusement to me in this dull house. I see 
nothing of Horry until dinner-time, and it would 
fidget me to hear it crying, so I have it always ; 
but go on about the piano. Did you find out at the 
end who this good old body was ? ^' 

'^ Well, she signed herself ^ Agatha Hepburn.' 
I have heard mamma speak of her as an old friend, 
but I never saw her in my life/* 

'^ She has made herself known to you in a most 
agreeable way, Pm sure ; for a piano is a piece of 
furniture, if it's nothing more. I never use mine. 
Fve no time to sing now." 

" Not to Harry of an evening ? He used to be 
so fond of music at home.'' 

'' Oh, he asks me to sing sometimes ; but Fve 
always such a heap of work to do for baby, and I 
never cared much about singing." 

^^That is a pity. I always thought you 
sang so nicely, and I know Harry did," said 
Lillian. 
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^^Ah, that was in our courting days. Married 
ones are very different, you will find." 

''Are they different^ then, because happier ? I 
am much happier than I was then. It is so lovely 
to feel Leonard is my very, very own now, and no 
one can take him from me. It seems so much 
more peaceful a Kfe — ^nothing to dread and fidget 
about, no 'good-byes.^ Oh, I used to hate that 
'good-bye,' even when he was coming again 
next day.'' 

" I know you were a very love-sick maiden; but 
I do not think I ever was. I always hated ' spoon- 
ing,' and Harry and I are a very common-place 
couple, not at all a pair of turtle-doves. I daresay, 
by the by, you would like to see him. I'll send 
down and say you are here, and perhaps he'll come 
up to luncheon. He does not often honour me at 
that meal; but your being here might make a differ- 
ence." 

Accordingly a message was sent to him, and an 
answer returned that master hoped Mrs. Gray was 
going to stay to luncheon, as he would come up 
then, but he could not before. 

Nursing the baby and talking to Ada filled the 
time until luncheon, and Harry arrived. He was 
delighted to see her. He said it was quite a treat 
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to see her sunny face in the dingy old City ; it quite 
brightened the place up. 

^^ He never says such civil things to me, Lillian/' 
said Ada. 

'^Because I seldom see your face; it's always 
buried in baby's cot, or else in her fat neck. What 
do you think of the little mortal, Lill ? It grows, 
doesnH it ?" 

" Beautifully : it's a darling.^' 

'^ What fun it will be to see you with one, Lilly!" 

^^ Don't, Harry, be such a goose,^' answered 

Lilly. 

"Well, it will be fun. You'U be just like a 
child with a big doll. I can so well remember you 
parading the nursery with your doll, wrapped up in 
a shawl, with such little, grave, womanly airs, assu- 
ring me it was " fretty with its teeth," that when I 
see you with a baby, I shall recall those days, and, 
mistaking it for the poor old doll, stick the poor 
little animal on the top of the door, out of your 
reach, as I used to do, that. How angry you were, 
to be sure !" 

"Yes, I can remember it well," said Lillian; 
" and, do you know, even now I could not bear the 

doll to be ill-used or knocked about. I never would 
let Helen and Emily have it. It's carefully 
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wrapped up in paper, in a box in mamma's room 
now/' 

" I never cared about a doll in my life/* 
said Ada. 

'^No; and yet she makes the most wonderM 
fuss about this baby/' said Harry ; " she has neither 
thought nor care for any other earthly thing. Fm 
nobody.'' 

^^ Don't be so foolish, Harry, but eat your lunch. 
You don't want to be washed and fed, and the baby 
does." 

^^Ah ! it's all very fine, but it's true, neverthe- 
less, Lilly. How did you come, by the by, and how 
are you going back again ?" 

^^I came alone; but I am going home with 
Leonard ; he is going to call for me, if Ada will let 
me stay here till then." 

'^ I think it is probable she may. But I must 
run off; I'm up to my eyes in business. Good-bye, 
Lilly darling. We are going to dine at Old Court 
on Sunday — are you ?" 

^^ We have not heard about it yet ; but I do not 
think we could. Leonard likes his uncle always to 
dine with us on Snnday." 

^^ Ah ! then, that is why you're not asked ; they 
know that, I daresay. Well, once more, good-bye; 

3 
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come and see ns again soon. It^s so jolly catclimg 
such a peep of you/^ And giving her a hearty 
kiss^ away he ran. 

Leonard called for her about half-past five, and 
they went home together, Lillian thinking it must 
be much nicer to love one^s husband as she loved 
hers, than in Ada's cool, matter-of-fact way; and 
that if she did have a baby, much as she should love 
it, she was sure she never would put it the least in 
comparison with '^ darling Leonard.^' 

She felt a little anxious to get home, this being 
the first time she had left Eachel to manage for 
herself; and so, of course, the omnibus stopped 
incessantly. The last stoppage was to take in a 
melancholy-looking, thin man, whom her husband, 
to her surprise, spoke to. When they got out, she 
asked who it was, as something in the man's ap- 
pearance interested her. 

^^ Why, he is a messenger at the oflSce, and lives 
somewhere close to us — Walworth Road, I believe. 
I should not think he often treats himself to a ride, 
poor thing.'* 

'^ He does look poor and wretched indeed.'* 

" I suspect he is very poor, too. I often give 
him an extra sixpence for any job he does for me.** 

^^ Poor fellow ! Is he married ?** 
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" Oh ! yes, and has children — a whole heap, I 
daresay, as he can ill afford to keep them.'' 

'^ Do find out where he Hves, and if it is not far 
off, I should like to go and see his wife, and find 
out if I can help them." 

^^ Very well, little Samaritan, I will,'' swd Leo- 
nard, laughing. 

^^Well, dear, I think we ought to do something 
for the poor ; and it always seems to me that it is 
more fair to let it be those whom we employ, if they 
stand in need of help ! '' 

''Quite right, Lillian. If all did that, there 
would be very little actual distress left. Here we 
are at home. How snug it looks !'' 

'' Yes ; and I hope the dinner's all right. I am too 
late to see to it," said Lilly. But she went first to 
the kitchen, to inquire of Bachel how she had ma- 
naged, and she assured her that she had got on 
'' first rate." 

Smihng at this assertion, and trusting it would 
be proved by the results, Lilly sat down to dinner. 
The meat was certainly roasted very well; but 
when the scalloped oysters, which were to follow, 
and which she knew was a favourite dish of her 
husband^ s, came on table, Lilly's astonishment and 
vexation can be better imagined than described. 
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when she found tliem covered with grated cheese ! 
The bell was rung quickly, and Rachel, answering 
the summons, was questioned as to where she learnt 
this novel dish. 

'^ Why, ma^am, you did it yourself last time we 
had oysters." 

'' But we never have had oysters before, Rachel^ 
since we've been here ; they are only just in.'^ 

'"They wasnH the same sort of oysters; but 
they was done like this, with butter and cheese 
grated over, and set down afore the fire.'' 

^'Oh, child, you are thinking of maccaroni,'' 
said Lillian, hardly able to help laughing, vexed as 
she was ; whilst Leonard laughed outright as the 
girl answered— 

'' Oh, laws ! yes, the long curly stuff, so it was.'' 

'' Well take this away, we cannot eat it ; you 
have quite spoilt it. Dear Leonard, I am so 
sorry." 

'^ Never mind, my dear girl, I have done excel- 
lently well, and a pipe at the open window in the 
drawing-room, whilst you play to me on your new 
piano, will be a greater treat to me than scalloped 
oysters. We will just have some cheese without 
oysters, if Rachel will allow us, and then to the 
piano." 
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They had determined never to indulge them- 
selves in wine after dinner, excepting on Sundays or 
when friends were with them, and they diligently m 
yet had kept their resolution. They moved directly 
after dinner into the drawing-room, and Leonard's 
pipe was more agreeable to him than any wine, and 
they soon began to feel dessert a most unnecessary 
thing, and gave it up altogether. 

The piano was a source of universal pleasure. 
Leonard had a nice voice and good ear, though 
without any knowledge of music, and Lillian soon 
taught him some duets, which he sang admirably. 
The only mischief it caused was the hindrance it 
was to Rachel, who would stand at the kitchen 
door, leaving plates, dishes, and saucepans to wash 
themselves, to listen to the sounds, which she de- 
clared '^ reminded her of the hangels.^' Where she 
had been so blessed as to be permitted to hear 
them, she did not say. 



CHAPTER m. 

A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 

LiLUAN had written to Agatha Hepburn to thank 
her for her handsome present, and say what plea- 
sure it had brought her, after first communicating 
with her mother to know whether she was to address 
her as Miss or Mrs. Hepburn, and in reply, Mrs. 
Leigh had told her that though she had never been 
married she was always called in the village where 
she lived, Mrs. Hepburn. ^' Hers is a strange his- 
tory,^' Mrs. Leigh had added ; '' I wiU tell it you 
some day.'^ These few words caused LiUy some 
curiosity; why had she never been told before? 
She had heard her mother speak of such a person, 
but that was all, and never knew that there was any 
'^history^^ attached to her. She quite looked for- 
ward to a long day at home, in hopes that she could 
then persuade her mother to tell her all about it. 

Lillian and Leonard had been married about six 
weeks now, and had received several visits from his 
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bnsiness firiends, whicli Lillian had in due form re- 
turned, but she was not mucli captivated with any 
of them ; and as she and Leonard had determined 
to give no parties, their house as well as their means 
being too small to admit of their doing so without 
great inconvenience, they had of course refused the 
invitations which had been sent them, and so natu- 
rally they had not formed any visiting connection 
whatever. But a day or two after the arrival of the 
piano, just as Lillian had taken off that apron, called 
in Kent, most appropriately, '^ a scuffing apron,^' 
and seated herself at work in the drawing-room, a 
ring at the gate bell announced visitors, and Rachel 
throwing open the door, announced Miss Simmonds. 

Lillian rose as a small cheery-looking Kttle body 
entered, dressed in a most homely manner ; who, 
holding out both her hands to Lilly, said — 

'^ My dear young lady, you^ll excuse a stranger 
intruding upon you so early ; but mine is no call of 
ceremony. I wished to make your acquaintance, 
and so came when it was likely you would be at 
home. I live within a door or two of you, and wish 
to be a real neighbour if you will let me.'^ 

''Pray be seated. Miss Simmonds,^^ aiiswered 
Lillian, charmed at once by her manner; ''it is most 
kind of you. 



f} 
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'^ Well, my dear, I should liave come before, but 
I thouglit it better to wait a bit, and see the style 
in which you intended living, as you were new mar- 
ried people, and might have chosen a line very dif- < 
ferent to mine ; but as you seem to be more inclined 
for quiet than gaiety, Vyq ventured to come and 
make myself known to you, because it is pleasant, 
I think, when one comes to a strange neighbour- 
hood to have a kindly smile and word when we 
pass in and out of church, or meet in the road.^^ 

'^ Indeed, yes,^' answered Lillian ; " we have not 
cultivated any acquaintance, because we did not 
think it prudent ; we are contented with a few friends 
who will visit us in a homely way; in short. Miss 
Simmonds,^^ continued Lilly, smiling, " we are try- 
ing to begin prudently, and giving parties is very 
expensive. Neither our purse nor house are large 
enough to entertain company .^^ 

'' Quite right, my dear, I am glad you have had 
the moral courage to refrain from doing so, and that 
silly fashion of only calling, hindering your own 
time and other people^s, is much better left alone. 
Now I live in the small cottage nearly at the top of 
this road, it goes by the name of Ivy Lodge ; there 
I shall be delighted to see you when it suits you to 
come. No ceremony, no call for call; but drop in 
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when you want something to do. I make a rule to 
walk firom half-past eleven till one, when I dine. I 
drink tea at five, and then all that troablesome work 
of feeding one^s self is over, unless I have made an 
indifferent meal at dinner or tea, and then I have a 
sandwich before I go to bed, which I do at ten 
regularly. That's my life, and for the last twenty 
years it's been just the same. It was busier and 
more exciting once, so that the peace that comes to 
me now is more delightful ; but that's neither here 
nor there, if you and your husband like to slip in of 
an evening and play a rubber, or have a game at 
chess — ^I'm great at chess — I shall be pleased to see 
you ; only understand it to be when you please, and 
not a work of necessity. I shall give you a cup of 
tea and some sandwiches exactly as I have myself, 
and make no strangers of you.'^ 

'' You are very kind, and we shall be pleased to 
come and see you, but my husband does not come 
home till six, so we dine late ; but if you will allow 
us to drop in after dinner, we shall like a game at 
chess very much some evening, and I hope you will 
come and see us." 

" To be sure — ^to be sure — in the same way afber 
you've had your dinner ; in short, no feeding to be 
thought necessary on either hand," said the old 
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lady, langTifngy as ^be rose to go; '^it ^)qiIs all 
Ung Tiah sochsty, and puts a stop to rnncTi pleasant 
mtercourse, tKe necessity to provide entertamnieTLt, 
becanse what would otherwise be very agreeable 
mnst be abandoned by pmdent people of soxaB 
incomes becanse ifs so expensive. S'ow we wiH set 
the woiid an example, my dear, won^t we ? Dear, 
dear, how we aH think we coold teach each other, 
don^t we ? Well, good-bye, I nmst go and finisk 
my walk before dinner. I am pleased to have made 
yonr acquaintance f and Mrss Simmonds took her 
departure, having made a most fiivonrable impressioii 
on Lillian. xS^otwithstanding her homely attire, she 
was so unmistakably a lady, and there was 3 warmtk 
in her manner and a hearty grasp of the hand thaii 
spoke of sincerity, and seem.ed a sm:^ty to aH wionx 
she addressed that she meant what she said. Lilly 
therefore was ftill of Miss Simmonds when Leonard 
returned ; and he said he was qnite ready to go and 
see her, and pleased that his little wife shonid have 
a kind, neighbourly person so near her, as he had 
often feared she would be lonely, so accustomed as 
she was to a house fall of people. 

It was a lovely day on Tuesday — the day ap- 
pointed for them to dine at Mr. Broughton^s. It 
was arranged that Lilly should come up in the fty 
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to Harry^s, bringing Leonardos things there for liim 
to dress^ for it was not worth while for him to go 
all the way home; indeed^ he could not spare the 
time^ as he was very busy. Lilly had settled for a 
sister of Bachers to come and stay with her that 
evening and sleep there, as she did not like leaving 
her alone; for Lillian was most kind and considerate 
to her, and had quite won the love of the poor stupid 
girl. She tried so patiently and perseveringly to 
teach her, and was so gentle with her, notwithstand- 
ing her frequent mistakes, that she could not but 
love her. Lilly quite enjoyed the drive to Black- 
heath, and was amazed at the beauty of. the place 
when she reached it. She could not help exclaiming, 
'' What a shame he is a bachelor.^^ 

'^ Then, you see, Lillians do not grow on every 
hedge,^^ answered Leonard smiling, as they drove up 
the avenue. Mr. Broughton came out on the steps to 
receive them, gave them a cordial welcome, and taking 
Lfllian on his arm into the drawing-room, he intro- 
duced her to a lady who was seated on one of the luxu- 
rious couches of which the room was full, and said — 

'^ I have asked this lady to meet you, as she is 
a neighbour of yours, and I wish to make you ac- 
quainted. She lives within a short walk of your 
house. Mrs. De Courcy — ^Mrs. Gray.^^ 
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The lady rose and held out her small hand to 
Lillian, with a smile which lighted up her whole face^ 
and added to the great beauty which Lilly thought 
she had never seen surpassed. She was dressed in 
most perfect taste, and so magnificently that Lillian 
felt 'Wery smalP' in her plain, white, high, silk 
dress, which she had thought the proper sort of 
toilet to come and dine at a bachelor^s house by 
themselves, as she had imagined they should do. She 
feared she must look very mean in Leonardos eyes 
(the only eyes she cared to study) beside the beauty 
in the splendid dress of emerald velvet, with point 
lace trimmings, contrasting so well with the daz- 
zlingly white neck and shoulders. A diamond cross, 
hanging from a piece of narrow black velvet, glit- 
tered on her small, white throat, and a snake of green 
enamel, with diamond eyes, and a carbuncle in its 
head, coiled round her arm, as if alive j her hair was 
plaited round her head, and ornamented with small 
diamond stars. 

To some tastes, Lillian, in her simple white silk, 
with small Honiton lace collar round her throat, 
fastened by a brooch formed of large turquoises — a 
wedding present from Harry — her small, well-shaped 
head, with the silken glossy hair, fastened by a 
plain gold comb, would have been more attractive ; 
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but poor little LiUian herself felt she must sink into 
insignificance by the side of such splendour. Her 
attention bad been so attracted by this lady, that 
she had not observed another occupant of the room 
— ^a young but remarkably pretty girl, having suffi- 
cient resemblance to the beautiful Mrs. De Courcy 
to cause no astonishment to Lillian when she called 
her and said— 

''Come here, Beatrice, child, let me introduce 
you. My daughter, Mrs. Gray — getting too big for 
me to own her as such.'' 

She was very tall, and very slight, stooping a 
little, as though she had outgrown her strength; 
brilliantly fair as her mother, and with a great pro- 
fusion of golden hair — the true golden, so seldom 
seen after babyhood. 

Struck as she was by the extreme beauty of both 
mother. and child, Lilljan could not but contrast the 
dress of each — the splendour of the mother's and 
the tasteless meanness of the child's. A dress of 
white muslin, which must have been washed a dozen 
times, and utterly devoid of starch, much too short, 
made three-quarters high, with short sleeves, show- 
ing her thin neck and very thin arms. Her splendid 
hair brushed up clumsily, and an artificial white rose 
badly put into it, abroad blue and much-faded sash. 
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tied behind, completed a toilet which only loveliness 
such as hers could have shone above. 

" She is not out, you know,'^ said Mrs. De C5ourcy ; 
'' but she is such a pet of Mr. Broughton^s, he in- 
sisted on my bringing her, and as he assured me 
there would only be you and your husband, I was 
obliged to consent/^ 

A smile, bright and radiant as her mother's, 
spread over the girPs face ; but more conversation 
was stopped by the announcement of dinner, and 
Mr. Broughton introducing Leonard to take Mrs. 
De Courcy in. 

" Now, Mrs. Gray, you must allow me to take 
you and my little pet too. Come along, Beatrice,'* 
said Mr. Broughton, offering an arm to them both 
as he spoke, and they proceeded to the dinner-room, 
followed by Leonard and Mrs. De Courcy, Lillian, 
wondering what her husband thought of the beauty, 
and whether he felt ashamed of his wife by her side. 
She would have been very happy, and enjoyed the ele- 
gant dinner much more if she had known how much 
sweeter he thought the face of his own little wife, 
and how much he admired the tasteful simplicity of 
her dress, so well suited to her age and position. 

When the ladies left the dinner-table, Mr. 
Broughton told Leonard that Mrs. De Courcy was 
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the widow of an old friend of his^ who had died 
some three or four years ago, leaving her with this 
only daughter and one son, for whom he had ob- 
tained a situation in a merchant's house abroad. 
She had a small property of her own, but he had 
died penniless, and she was living with her daughter 
. in a small house close to the Grays. 

^^ She is a most delightful, clever woman, and 
manages to have most agreeable evenings, to which 
I think your wife, would enjoy going. Her beauty 
and fascination make up for splendour of entertain- 
ment, and she has some of the best literary people 
of the day at her house, giving no refreshment but 
tea, coffee, and ices. She sings delightfully, as you 
will hear, speaks any modern language fluently, and 
in short ^' 

^' In short, it is a wonder she has remained a 
widow,'' said Leonard, smiling. 

'^Well, it is; but I suppose that great girl 
stands in her way ; she is very beautiful, don't you 
think?" 

^' Yes, very beautiful ; but quite a child, is she 
not ?" 

''Well, she is called so," said Mr. Broughton, 
smiling; ''but she is turned eighteen, as I well 
know." 
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'' Poor girl^ what a shame/^ said Leonard; '' then 
she is not introduced, I suppose V 

" Oh ! her mamma would not think of it, she 
hopes to keep her in at least two more seasons,'* 
answered Mr. Broughton. 

'^ And how does the young lady bear it V asked 
Leonard. 

'^Like an angel, as she is, I believe; gentle, 
docile, and obedient, she knows no will but her 
mother's, and contents herself at home with the 
most simple, child-like amusements, asking for 
nothing else. I always insist on her coming here, 
and she delights in it.'' 

^^ The dress is a contrast to the mother's,'' said 
Leonard. 

^' Yes, indeed ; but the girl is not out, you know ; 
it does not signify what school-girls wear. Will you 
take any more wine ?" 

'^ Not any, thank you," said Leonard. 

'^ Then we will go to the ladies." 

When they entered the drawing-room they found 
Lillian and the De Courcys looking over prints. 
Mrs. De Courcy talking and laughing, and captivat- 
ing as well as astonishing Lilly with her wit and 
humour. Mr. Broughton rang for coffee, and then 
requested Mrs. De Courcy to sing; she complied at 
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once^ and opening the splendid grand pianb^ she sat 
down and sang song after song, without notes — Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, Italian, each in its own style, 
and finished with the simple ballad of " Auld Bobin 
Gray,'' sung with such exquisite pathos that Lilly 
was in tears ; at its conclusion, before its effect had 
time to pass away, she said — 

'' Come, Beatrice, come and try that little Nea- 
politan duet with me/' 

^' I cannot, mamma dear, really," answered the 
girl, earnestly. 

'^ Oh, yes, my dear, nonsense ; don't be affected; 
come and try." 

Rising at once, and going to the piano with her 
face and neck covered with blushes, the poor girl 
began ; and out of time, and out of tune, sang the 
soprano part of a httle simple Italian air, arranged 
as a duet. At the end of the first verse her mother 
stopped, crying out— 

'^ Oh, my child, my child ! that won't do, indeed ; 
never mind, you have done your best ;" and poor 
Beatrice turned back to her seat, with burning 
cheeks and eyes suffused with tears; and Lillia 
from that moment hated Mrs. De Courcy. 

Yes, simple and ignorant as Lillian was in the 
world and its ways, she could not help seeing that 

4 
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the intention of the mother was to make the child 
hea* foil; that that fresh, gay, beautiful, innocent 
girl was a mere tool in the hands of her who should 
so tenderly have loved and cherished her, and all 
Lillian's delight in Mrs. De Courcy's beauty, her 
fascination, and her wonderful musical talent^ was 
destroyed at once. She took an opportunity to cross 
over to the side of Beatrice and talk kindly to her, 
and indeed gave her her whole attention, whilst Mrs. 
Da Oonrcy engaged that of both the gentlemen 
until the carriages were announced. 

^^Now do come and see me, Mrs. Gray, and let 
me come and see you, won^t you V^ said Mrs. De 
Courcy, with another of her sweet smiles. 

'^ We live so very quietly,^' began Lillian. 

'^ Oh, so do I/^ interrupted Mrs. De Courcy; '^my 
child will tell you ours is a most humdrum life. We 
live on mutton chops and rice puddings, and have a 
few pleasant evenings in the height of the season^ 
which cost next to nothing; but I assure you we 
are most homely folks, are we not, Beatrice, dar- 
ling?'' 

^' I am sure Mrs. Gray will be pleased to call on 
you,'' said Leonard, ^' only she is shy of making 
new friends, because we do not profess to be able to 
give entertainments," 
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^'No, of course not, why should you ? but living 
so near we might have some pleasant chats together, 
over ^the cup which cheers but not inebriates/ 
might we not, Mr. Gray ? Now, mind, I shall come 
and fetch you,*^ she said, turning again to Lillian* 
''Good night. Come, my child. Oh! dear Mr. 
Broughton might we have our wraps in here ? Tour 
rooms are so delightfally warm, and the evenings 
get chilly now; if I go out into the hall, I shall 
catch cold to a certainty ; I am so ridiculously sus- 
ceptible to cold." 

Mr. Broughton rang directly, snA ordering in 
Mrs. De Courcy's things, he and Leonard were 
most assiduous in the cloaking of the fair ladies — a 
beautiful boumouse of scarlet cashmere, with a rich 
bordering of gold braid, lined throughout with 
white silk, covered the fair shoulders of the mother, 
and a square of black lace was tied in a most be- 
coming style over her head, while a black and white 
woollen shawl was wrapped round the slight figure 
of the daughter, and she was recommended to turn 
the corner of it over her head if she felt chilly ; but 
with her usual bright smile she answered — 

''I am not at all cold, thank you, mamma j*^ 
and cordially shaking Lillian's extended hand, she 
whispered, '' do come and see us.'* 
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Lillian nodded assent^ and then asking if she 
might get her cloak, the Grays took their leave of 
Mr. Broughton, and the two carriages drove off 
together, leaving the bachelor in his elegant, luxu- 
rious home, to think that a humbler one, with a 
loving wife to share it, would be brighter and plea- 
santer. 

^^ Oh, Leonard, darling," said Lilly, as soon as 
she got into the carriage, ^^ what a hateful woman .^' 

^^ Hateful ! my dear girl, she is the most beau- 
tiful, fascinating creature I ever saw." 

"I admit her beauty and fascination, but that 
dear girl, how shameful her conduct is to 
her." 

^^ What, keeping her in, and making a child of 
her ?" said Leonard, laughing. ^^ Beautiful women 
will do that ; it's inconvenient having a grown-up 
daughter as pretty, if not prettier, than herself." 

'' I don't mean only that, but making her sing, 
knowing she could not, just after her own beautiftd 
performance, and dressing her. in such a fashion." 

^^ Oh ! she was plainly dressed, certainly ; but 
she's young." 

^^ Plainly ! Leonard ; she was disgracefully 
dressed, poor thing, in that flimsy muslin, too 
short for her, and that rubbishing flower stuck in 
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her beautiful hair. I declare I could have cried ; I 
felt I hated the woman." 

^^ Halloa ! halloa ! my pet getting violent ?" 

^^It makes me so, really, to such injustice. I 
have promised that poor girl to go and see them for 
her sake, otherwise I would not set foot inside the 
house.'^ 

^^ Well, I think it will be very kind of you to 
take notice of her, certainly, for I fancy she is a 
little badly used ; still one must forgive a great deal 
to such a woman.'* 

^' Then you like her better than me," said Lilly, 
pretending to pout and cry. 

^^Of course I do; do you not suppose that I 
have been regretting the whole evening that you 
were not exactly like her, and thinking what an 
ugly, dowdy thing you looked V 

^^ No ; but really, Leonard, without joking, did 
I look nice enough for you not to be ashamed of 
me ?'' asked Lilly, pleadingly. 

'^ Shall I tell you what you looked like ? a pure 
and matchless pearl, which I would not have 
changed for all the gems which ever were — ^not 
even for the splendid ruby shining by your 
side — does that poetical answer satisfy my little 
wife ?" 
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Quite, dearest," answered Lilly; and they 
talked on other subjects until they reached 
home. 

Rachel and her sister had gone to bed by 
Lilly's orders ; Leonard had the latch-key ; but she 
inspected the kitchen and all the places, and found 
everything neatly and tidily put away, for which she 
determined to praise Rachel in the morning, as un- 
tidiness was one of her great faults, against which 
Lillian had had to struggle. 

The first morning, she had found her washing up 
the tea things by pouring little drops of water from 
one cup to the other, and drying them on a duster^ 

and she assured Lillian that was the way she had 
always done them at home, with a variety of other 
neat little performances of the same kind ; she was 
gradually improving in such things now, though 
still very fall of slovenly ways, and therefore, Lillian 
was particularly pleased to find in her absence that 
everything had been properly done. 

Accordingly when she went to the kitchen to 
order dinner, she gave her due praise, at which 
Rachel appeared much delighted; the sister had 
not gone home, but was seated in the kitchen when 
Lillian entered — a strange, weird-looking, little 
body she was, but with a sharp, intelligent face 
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which proclaimed her age was more, than ker size 
would have led any one to imagine. 

She dropped a cnrtsey to LUlian, in answer to 
her kindly ^^ Good morning '/* and after Lilly had 
given her orders, she turned to her, and asked how 
old she was ? 

'^ Sixteen year old, miss/' 
Ma'am," corrected Bachel. 
Then you are the eldest, Rachel ?'' said Lil- 
Han. 

" The holdest of the girls, miss,'' answered the 
Httle body, evidently most anxious herself to en- 
lighten Lilly about their fomily history; ''there's 
two boys holder, one in Muster Tape's shop, fottier 
at sea." 

'' Have you not been to service ?" 

'' No, miss." 
Ma'am," again prompted Bachel. 
Mother," continued her sister, unheeding the 
interruption, '' 'as never been hable to spare me, 
she's 'ad such a sight of babbies, and I've 'ad 'em 
all to nuss." 

Lillian smiled, as she answered, '' Then y(m will 
soon be well fitted for a nursemaid's place, being so 
used to children ?" 

'' No, thank you, miss." 
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" Oh, dear, Anna Maria ; ma'am /" said poor 
Racliel, emphatically. 

Still unheeding the correction, the strange little 
body continued, ^^ Fd much rayther not, I'm sick to 
death of babbies.'^ 

^^ Then you do not intend going out to service at 
all V asked LiUian, finding she had got a character, 
and anxious to draw her out more. 

^^ Well, miss,'' began the girl ; but poor Bachel 
could stand it no longer, and, in despair, broke in 
with, 

^^ Oh, ma'am ! please excuse her ; the only lady 
she ever speaks to is Miss Stubbs, the Sunday- 
school teacher, and she always calls her miss, and 
so 'as got a habit of it ; but it is perverse on you, 
when I keeps on a correcting you, Anna Maria." 

^^ Never mind," said Lillian, kindly, ^^ it is a 
compliment. Anna Maria thinks no one can be 
ma'am who looks so young; but we must not inter- 
rupt her, she was going to tell me what service she 
would like to take. I might get her a place if I 
knew what she wanted." 

*^It's no use no one getting me a place," answered 
Anna Maria. " I used to think and 'ope I should 
get rid of the babbies when I was growed up, but I 
never have growed up, and never shall now, and 
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short gals is no use in any service, they won't 'ave 
'em. Try a housemaid — ^why, I couldn't reach to 
make a 'igh bed, I couldn't ; try a parlour-maid — » 
why, T couldn't put a heavy joint on the table; 
cook — couldn't lift a saucepan hoff the fire of no 
size ; no, it ain't no use, I must stay along with the 
babbies ; and I assure you, miss-iss, that I've allays 
got Bobby's 'eavy 'ead on my shoulder night and 
day," 

'^Do you have the child to sleep with you, then?" 
^^ No, hin my dreams I mean ; there he lays for 
hever; he's a drefful 'eavy 'eaded one, 'e is." 

Absurd as it was, there was something pathetic 
in this to Lillian, too. The poor girl, her growth 
probably stunted by the constant nursing of babies, 
the air and exercise required by her age denied her, 
made prematurely old, and the hope blighted, which 
had been so strong in her — to go and work for her 
living, to be paid and well fed for her labour, 
instead of receiving only for her hard and thankless 
office, meagre food, and, too often, probably rough 
words ; but Lillian felt that the right thing was to 
place the matter in a bright light to the girl, and 
not encourage her discontent by pitying her, so she 
said — 

Well, I am sure it must be a great comfort to 
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you to think you are sucli a help to your poor 
mother, and the babies will grow up out of arms 
soon, and I daresay your mother will not have any 
more. How old is the youngest V 

^^ He's almost two, miss, but he ain't no sense to 
go at all, and I don't know when he will ; he ain't 
altogether right, mother thinks, 'is *ead is so awfbl 
big and 'is legs so awful httle." 

^^ Poor little child ! do I understand Rachel right 
in saying that you go to the Sunday-school still ?'' 

" Yes ; I goes regular of a morning. I never 
had no other laming than that." 

'^ Then you can read, but not write, I suppose ?*' 

" No, miss Oh ! ma'am, isn't it ? I can't 

write, though I've tried often to imitate the book 

letters with a skewer in the dust ; but it's awkward 

work with Bobby in my lap all the time." 

^^ It must be, indeed ; you live near here, do you 
not ?" 

Yes, miss, about half a mile. Carpenter's 
Alley it's called ; fust house on the right." 

WeU, I yfiw come and see your mother, and 
try if I can get her to alter your life a Httle ; you go 
home now, in case you are wanted, and I will come 
to-morrow if it>8 fi^.^, or perhaps to-day." 

^e ing like a smile — perhaps a mere reflec- 
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tion of liUian^s— passed over the solemn, h^gard 
face of the girl, as she answered— 

'^ And thank yon kindly^ too ; a change would be 
a change/^ 

Lillian wished her good-bye, and then called 
Bachel from the little scullery, where she had gone 
during this conversation, to get the potatoes ready 
for dinner, glad to find some employment out of 
the kitchen that she might not have to hear Anna 
Marians provoking mistakes. 

"Give your sister,^^ said Lillian, "a chop off 
that cold loin of mutton ; there will still be enough 
for us, for we will take some fish if some comes to 
the door. I do not like to keep her to dinner, as 
she may be wanted at home ; but she looks as if a 
little meat would do her good, so let her take that 
home, and put a pint of beer in a bottle for her, she 
can bring the bottle back when she has time.^^ 

'^ Yes, ma'am, thank you ; she's very stupid, but 
she don't mean no harm." 

'^ I don't think she would have been stupid if 
she had had a better chance ; but now we must get 
on, Bachel, for talking to her has rather hindered 
us." 

After luncheon, Lillian thought she would go 
and see Miss Simmonds, and should she have time. 
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walk on to Mrs. Bunting's, RachePs mother; she 
liad promised Mrs. Leigh she would walk every day 
as a positive duty, and was glad when an object 
took her some little distance. She often wished 
her mother lived within a walk, that she might have 
somewhere to go. This journey to Mrs. Bunting's 
would give her a mile to walk, and a good object to 
be obtained at the same time, so she started off very 
happily. 

Miss Simmonds was at home, and she found the 
old lady seated in her little parlour, busy over some 
flannel work. A large sleek cat lay on the rug 
beside her, and on the back of her chair was perched 
a raven. A stand in the window full of hot-house 
plants scenting the room, and some beautiful water- 
colour drawings on the walls, gave an air to the 
small and plainly-furnished apartment, which told 
evidently it was inhabited by a lady. She herself 
was dressed in a dark print gown, with a white 
muslin handkerchief folded under the body, just 
showing above the neck a small white neat cap, 
with net strings, covering her grey hair, and black 
mittens on her hands, one of which Lillian noticed 
was deformed, having lost two fingers. 

" Ah ! my dear Mrs. Gray, how do you do ? I 
hope you won't think me a witch, with my Familiar 
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on my chair, and repent your visit. You are not 

timid of live things V^ 

^^ Oh, dear no, not in the least. Miss Simmonds, 

thank you. I^m very fond of pets, and wish I had 

some at home." 

^^ Ah ! well, my dear, you won^t want for pets by 

and by," said the old lady, laughing her merry little 

laugh j ^^ better pets than these ; I make shifl with 

them for want of better — Jack and JUl I call them." 
" Jill ! Jill ! Jill !" croaked the raven directly, 

whereupon the cat awoke, and curling its back up, and 
uttering a little purr by way of answer, slowly walked 
towards the bird, who immediately descended on its 
back, and began to " mew " in imitation of Pussy. 

^^ Be quiet, you noisy thing, do, or I'll put you 
in your cage," said Miss Simmonds. ^^You see, 
my dear,^^ she continued, turning to LUlian, ^^ I am 
so much alone, that I fear I encourage Jack to talk 
for amusement. I must apologize for him. The 
fact is, I was so used to young folks about me, that 
I felt I must have something noisy and talkative to 
make up for the loss of them. I was a governess 
until I met with my misfortune," raising slightly as 
she spoke her maimed hand, ^^ and then I was laid 
up for many months, to come from my sick-room a 
cripple, unable any longer to pursue my avocation." 
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^'What was the accident?'* asked Lillian; '^a 
bum V' 

^^ Blown up with gunpowder, trying a foolish 
experiment : it served me right for my folly. But, 
God be praised, heavy as the trial was, it did nae a 
great deal of good ; brought me, as all our sorrows 
are meant to do, nearer to God. I started a small 
school, when I was able, for middle-cliass children, 
who did not require music, which I was no longer 
able to teach ; but it did not answer well, and I was 
in a sad strait for a time. But some dear good 
friends came to my rescue, and placed me, by their 
exertions, on the National Benevolent Institution, 
on which blessed bounty I have subsisted ever since. 
This comfortable room, and my little bed-room 
adjoining, are found me by one of those dear friends, 
and all honour be to him for his charity, for I believe 
that he robs himself to help me. He is not rich, 
and works hard for what he gets. If an old woman's 
grateful prayers are heard above, he will not lack a 
mansion there." 

^^You have deserved help, I am sure. Miss 
Simmonds,'' said Lillian, touched by a tale so 
simply told ; ^^ and I think it seldom fails to come 
to those who do. You seem to have a most 
comfortable little home here ; and those lovely 
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drawings^ were those your doing before your acci- 
dent V 

^'No, my dear; they were presents from my 
young pupils. Bless them ! One was a sweet 
artist — quite a genius. I was for thirty years of 
my life a governess, and yet I cannot, by my own 
experience, confirm one tale I hear and read of, of 
the ill-usage they suffer from. I had only four 
situations all the time, and in each met with aU the 
kindness and consideration I could desire or expect. 
Was I not fortunate ?" 

'^Tou were, certainly; but I think it must be 
as much the fault of the governesses as of the 
people who employ them when they are used 
badly, and j^the cases must be exceptional,^' said 
Lilly. 

^^ I believe so too, my dear ; but it has been 
such a nice subject for books, that it has been 
written about until it is believed in. If a young 
woman keeps her place, and behaves herself like a 
lady, she will be, as a rule, treated as such ; if she 
becomes intrusive and domineering, she brings the 
result upon herself. And, now, I have never asked 
after your husband ; I hope he is well, and that you 
mean soon to bring him to challenge me with a 
game at chess.'' 
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'^ He is quite well, thank you. I shall be pleased 
to bring him any evening,'^ said Lillian. 

" Well, then, why not to-morrow ? It will be 
quite an act of charity to honour my poor little 
room with your presence, and cheer up the lonely 
hours of a poor old woman.'* 

^^You may rely on us then. Miss Simmonds. 
We will be with you at half-past seven.^' 

^^ Thank you very much ; it will be quite a red- 
letter day to me. You remind me so forcibly of one 
of my favourite pupils that I felt I must love you 
directly I saw you." 

^^ I am so glad, it is nice to be loved ; but I 
must bid you good-bye now until to-morrow." 

" Good-bye, my dear young lady ; in its fullest 
and hoUest sense I say it. May God be with you. 
We need His love and care at all times, but never 
more, I believe, than in the first year of wedded 
life." 

Jack, who, perched still on the cat's back, 
had, apparently quite understanding his mistresses 
orders, been perfectly quiet, only eyeing curiously 
the strange lady, when she rose to go, said, with 
wonderful distinctness, ^^ Good-bye, but don't be 
long.'' 

^^ Before you come again, Jack means,'* said 
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Miss Simmonds, laughing. ^^ We hope she won't. 
Jack — dont we?" 

Lillian repeated her promise to come, and again 
cordially shaking her hand, she took her leave of 
her new-found friend, more than ever impressed in 
her favour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ANNA MARIA ^^ AT HOME.'' 



Lillian next proceeded towards Carpenter's Alley, 
and with some difficulty finding it, she knocked at 
the first house, as directed by Anna Maria. She 
was answered by the poor girl herself, with the 
inevitable baby in her arms. 

^^ Oh ! I ham just glad ; I 'ave been a- waiting 
and a- watching, and he seems 'eavier than hever,*' 
she whispered ; and then, in a louder tone, ^^ Come 
hin, please. Mother, the lady.'' 

A poor, worn, weary-looking woman, with rough 
hair, over which was stuck a piece of black net as 
an apology for a cap, rose from her chair as Lilly 
entered. The room contained but little furniture; 
the chief contents seemed all on the chimney-piece, 
which was literally crowded with china images, tin 
plates, little glass pictures, and china mugs, being, 
as red and blue letters on the sides informed one, 
^^A present for a good boy'' — ^^A present for a 
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good girl." A table in the centre, one against the 
wall, on which was a tray, a very shabby-looking 
Bible, and a few books, evidently school prizes; 
a three-legged stool, and four chairs, with the 
original seats supplied with old carpet, comprised 
the whole of the furniture. A door was partially 
open leading to the upstairs rpom, and on the 
stairs Lillian could see a heap of old things thrown, 
which had been carelessly pushed there when she 
knocked. 

Two children with sore faces, one three and the 
other four years old, were seated on the ground, 
sucking some bread covered with treacle, putting 
as much outside their faces as inside their mouths ; 
and as Mrs. Bunting handed Lillian a chair, she 
said — 

^^ Do, for gracious sake, Anna Maria, take and 
wash them children's faces, and take away tha* 
stuff from 'em: whatever did you give it them 
for V 

^' Why, they wouldn't eat it at dinner, mother/' 

^' Well, take it away now, and wash 'em up, do. 
Give me the baby." 

Of course, removing the bread and treacle 
caused an alarming duet of roars; so, taking one 

child under each arm, Anna Maria dragged herself 
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and them upstairs, the motlier closing the door 
after them ; and peace was sufficiently restored to 
enable Lillian to hear herself speak, though the fact 
that they were still roaring upstairs was quite 
evident. As she looked round the room at the 
house from which Eachel had come, how could she 
wonder that the girl was untidy and slovenly. Could 
she be anything else ? 

"I have come/^ she said, ^^ Mrs. Bunting, to talk 
to you about Anna Maria. I find that she is kept 
at home to help you with the children, and of course 
that is quite right, her first duty is to you ; but I 
fancy her health suffers a little by the confinement 
and want of change. She seems anxious to learn, 
too. Now I have many hours of my time unoccu- 
pied, and I thought if you would let her come to me 
each day for about an hour and a half or two hours, I 
might teach her to write and cast accounts, so as 
to enable her eventually to get a place as shop- 
woman. She does not seem to fancy house ser- 



Vice. 



Very nervously Lilly had made this long speech; 
she was not at all accustomed to make suggestions 
of her own, or offer advice to people older than her- 
self, as most young ladies of the present day are so 
ready to do. She had never been a district visitor. 
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and lectured poor hard-working women of double 
her age and experience as to how to bring up a 
family; and she felt frightened the moment the 
words were out of her lips — quite as alarmed as she 
would have been to suggest to somapeeress to make 
some alteration in the management of her child. It 
did not occur to Lillian that, because the woman 
was very poor and very uneducated, she, a young 
thing only just twenty, might in any way command 
her to do as she thought best about the girl, and she 
waited with some anxiety for the reply. She did 
ncjt know that the poor bring this greatly on them- 
selves, by the readiness some of them show to con- 
sent to anything, to please those whom they think 
will help them ; out of whom, they imagine, they 
can get money, food, or clothing ; and so was greatly 
relieved when Mrs. Bunting said — 

^^ Just as you please, ma^am. I'm sure, if you 
like to have the trouble, Anna Maria will be pleased 
enough. '^ 

'^ And you could spare her, without inconvenience 
for that length of time ?'' 

'^Oh yes, ma'am, I would manage somehow. 
This here boy is a terrible hand.'' 

Poor little thing, he was lying with his heavy 
large head on his mother's shoulder, reminding Lil- 
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lian of poor Anna Marians sad complaint — ^it did 
look a '^ ^eavy 'ead ^^ indeed. 

'' I don^t understand anything about children/' 
said Lillian, " but I think something might be done 
for him. He cannot be quite right. I wish my 
mother could see him. When she comes to stay 
with me, you must bring him up to see her. She is 
a great baby doctor.^^ 

"Thank you, ma^am. Poor Bobby ! his fEbther 
sets great store by him ; but I don't think he^U live. 
He takes very little notice, and, though almost two 
year old^ can^t run. I never had one like him. 
afore.^' 

" Well, I will let you know when my mother 
comes. Then I shall expect Anna Maria to-morrow 
at four o^clock, and I hope to make a bright scholar 
of her.'^ 

'' Vm greatly obliged, ma'am,'' said Mrs. Bunt- 
ing, as Lilly rose to go. '' I'll be sure to send her." 

At that moment down came poor Anna Maria 
with the two children, restored to serenity, and with 
faces looking as clean as the soreness of them would 
admit. 

Lilly just stopped to tell Anna Maria of her 
arrangement, and receive a strange look from her 
of mingled wonder and gratitude in return; and 
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then she took her way home, purchasing on her 
way a copy-book and simple reading-book for her 
new pupil. 

When Leonard came home she had a great deal 
to tell him, which she knew he always liked; and 
she described her two visits and her conversation 
with Anna Maria most graphically, and greatly to 
Leonardos amusement. 

" And now/^ he said, when she had finished, ^^ I 
have something to tell you, I met your father in 
town, and he says they want us to go on Saturday 
there ; you to go for all day and me to dinner, to 
fetch you home. They say you are awfully missed.^' 

^^ Ah ! dear things, I daresay they do miss me. 
We can go — can^t we, dear V' 

^^ Oh yes, certainly ! An omnibus from the top 
of this road will put you down at the ^ Red Lion,' 
and from there you can walk, if fine ; it^s only three 
or four minutes' walk from there, you know. If 
you tell them what time you will be there, they can 
meet you.'' 

^' Yes, exactly ; that will be famous," said Lilly. 
*^ Do you know, darling," she began again, after a 
moment's pause, " I am rather fidgety about the 
bills. I'm afraid I have not been a good house- 
keeper." 
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'^ Indeed ! Let us hear all about it,'^ said 
Leonard, smiKng. 

^^ Well, you said you would pay every quarter — 
did you not, dear V^ 

''Yes. WeUr 

'' Well, so I have not looked at the bills every 
week ; but yesterday I told Eachel to give me all 
that had been sent in, and Fm frightened, dear. 
Do you know, the butcher^s bill is £2 a week ; the 
grocer^s, 15s.; the baker^s, 65.; and then there's 
my house-book, with odd and end things, and milk 
and fish besides/' 

'' Poor little woman !" said Leonard. ^'Well, I'll 
tell you what I'll do. I'll write down, as I should 
have done at first, what I think each housekeeping 
item ought to be — indeed, the farthest we can go — 
and then you shall try how near you can keep it to 
that. I hope next year not to have occasion to be 
so very particular, for I think, darling, I am making 

my way. It's up-hill work ; but I have an order 
from a very rich man to build a new wing to his 
house, down in Herefordshire; and, with Mr. 
Broughton's work too, I am doing well, I hope. So 
do not worry yourself, my Uttle darling bird," he 
continued, rising, and kissing her. 

'' I always so hoped," she said, '' 1 shouldn't be 
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a ^ Dora ' of a wife. It^s very pretty in a book^ but 
must be a great bore really ; and dear mamma took 
such pains to teach me, that I should be ashamed to 
make stupid mistakes. But she always said, and I 
see now, how true it is, that no teaching is like ex- 
perience. I shall do better next quarter, Leonard 
dear, particularly if you will kindly do as you say, 
give me an idea how far I may go.^' 

^^Yes; and I think I will alter my arrange- 
ments, and pay every week, giving you the money 
every Monday morning. What do you think of 
that V 

'^ I shall like it so much better, dear.^' 

^^ All right, then, it shall be done after this first 
quarter.'^ 

"And, dear, one thing more,^^ said Lilly. "I 
think I should like you to put £40 of that money 
dear papa gave me in some good savings' -bank. I 
do not want it. I have heaps of clothes, and £10 is 
ample pocket-money. I have spent nothing yet but 
the fly to Blackheath.^^ 

^^ I will do that for you certainly, dear. I will 
take it to town to-morrow, if you like.^^ 

^' Thank you, darling. Now I won^t bother 
you about nasty money any more, but come and 
sing to you.*^ 
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'^ It's a sad fact, Lilly/' he said, as they crossed 
the drawing-room, ^^that it's getting too cold to 
smoke out of doors. What is to be done V 

^^Well, there is a fire-place in the little room 
that I use for my housekeeping-room, where the 
linen and china cupboards are. It is very small^ 
but it will do for a smoking-room." 

^^ I think it would, Lilly. A good thought ; but 
there I should not have my little wife to talk all the 
time, I suppose V 

^^ That you know you could not expect,'' said 
Lilly, smiling. 

^' That will be very economical then, for I should 
soon give it up if you were not by to talk to." 

Lillian only laughed, and let him think that so it 
was to be. 

The next morning, after seeing him off as usual^ 
and reminding him that they were engaged at Miss 
Simmonds' in the evening, Lilly set to work busily 
to prepare the little room for a smoking-room ; for 
her mother's instructions were well remembered, 
that nothing must be wanting that could make 
home comfortable and attractive. 

There was no carpet to this small room, so the 
first thing she did was to start off to a small draper's 
in a neighbouring street, and buy — ^with her own 
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money she was proud to think — a piece of Dutch 
carpeting and a small rug, a skein of carpet thread 
and needles; and requesting the parcel should be 
sent home immediately, get quickly home again, 
and set Eachel to work to scrub the room out, and 
put a nice little fire in it to dry and air it. 

The carpet soon arrived, and then Lilly sat down 
to make it herself. By luncheon time she had 
nearly finished it, so she told Rachel she could not 
stop working to come to lunch, she must bring her 
some bread and cheese on a plate and a glass of 
beer ; and so she worked on, and with delight laid 
down the carpet herself. She had made it into a 
little square one, so that it could be easily taken up 
and shaken. Then, bringing from her own bed- 
room a little folding-chair, which had been her own 
at home, and a settee, which had been put into the 
spare bed-room out of the way, she surveyed the 
room with great satisfaction. The only thing it 
wanted was a table ; that they must wait and get 
some day; she thought a little second-hand one 
would do quite well. So, fetching the cigar- stand, 
tray for the ashes, and lights, she placed those on 
the chimney-piece, with a pair of candlesticks ready 
for lighting, and was well satisfied with her morn- 
ing's work. She had just seated herself in the 
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drawing-room to rest, and enjoy a book, until her 
pupil, poor Anna Maria, came, when a loud ring at 
the gate bell startled her. She sprang from the 
sofa, and Rachel, opening the door, announced 
Mrs. — something, LiUian could not say what. But 
one glance at the beautiful, elegant being entering 
the room was enough ; it was Mrs. De Courcy. 

'^Now, you see I am come. I said I would,^' 
was her first salutation. " How do you do V 

'^ Quite well, thank you, Mrs. De Courcy,^^ an- 
swered Lillian. She felt most ungraciously. 

'^ I have had rather a job to find you, but I was 
most persevering, and here I am. How is your 
handsome husband ? for he is most decidedly hand- 



some.^^ 



cc 



Quite well, thank you. And Miss De Courcy 
— is she not with you V^ 

'^ No ; I ventured all alone, without even my big 
child to take care of me. She was amusing herself 
in some way, and so I came off quite on the impulse 
of the moment ; and now, will you come back with 
me to my little qui^t tea, and we^U leave a message 
for the hubby to follow us as soon as he comes in.^' 

^^ Thank you, I really could not to-day. I have 
an appointment at four, and in the evening we are 
engaged at a neighbour^ s.^^ 
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" Oh, how unfortunate ! Saturday then. For I 
will not have you for a mere call ; I want you to come 
and spend an hour or two with me. Do come on 
Saturday .^^ 

'^ On Saturday we dine and spend the day with 
my mother and father .^^ 

^^ And to-morrow I am engaged. You'd be hor- 
rified if I suggested Sunday, I suppose.^' 

'^ We should rather not go out on Sunday, cer- 
tainly,' ' said Lillian. 

"No, I thought not. Then it must be left until 
next week, when I do hope you will find a day. 
Only, when you do come, make up your mind to 
stay, and let your husband come for you. I am 
purely selfish in asking you, for I have no induce- 
ment to offer you but a hearty welcome ; and if you 
have an artistic taste, I can show you a few gems, 
in the way of paintings and that kind of thing.'' 

" You are very good. I will tell my husband." 

" Do. I am sure- he will come ; he promised me. 
And now I must run away, or I shall be benighted, 
the days draw in so fast. Grood-bye, dear Mrs. 
Gray,^' and wringing Lilly's hand very warmly, 
Mrs. De Courcy departed. 

Anna Maria arrived just as she went, greatly to 
Lillian's comfort, for she hoped making herself 
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useful to the poor child would make her feel better 
tempered; Mrs. De Courcy^s visit not haying im- 
proved her feelings. 

The first writing was a very wonderful per- 
formance; the tongue was, of course, engaged in the 
service, and the holding of the pen as the skewer 
used to be held, so difficult to alter, that the eflfect 
produced on the paper had more the appearance of 
the peregrination of a large spider which had been 
rescued from suicide in the ink-bottle, than any sort 
of cahgraphy. 

The reading was much better, and the catechism 
quite perfect ; but when Lilly came to inquire what 
it meant, that was quite another thing. But she 
thought she would not plague her with many ques- 
tions or explanations the first day, but proceeded to 
the arithmetic, setting her the " two^s^^ to learn in 
her multiplication table for next time, and showing 
her what adding meant. By the time this was 
ended she found it was half-past five, and so Lilly 
dismissed her poor anxious pupil with great en- 
couragement, poor Anna Maria saying as she went 
out, ^^I can learn the tables with Bobby in my lap." 

Eagerly Lillian awaited Leonardos return home ; 
but she said nothing to him about the room, nor did 
he mention it until after dinner, when, on rising 
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from the table, she placed her arm in his, and led 
him towards the room in which she had desired 
Rachel to light the candles, and placing him on the 
setteOj and throwing herself in the little lounging- 
chair, said — 

" Well ! '^ 

^^My little Lillian? there could be only one 
good fairy to do all this. You are what may be 
inelegantly, but, nevertheless, forcibly, called a 
hricJcf' 

" And you like it, dear V asked Lillian. 

" Indeed I do. Let me show you at once how 
thoroughly I appreciate it by smoking one of my 
very best. All my things, too, here ! You stun- 
ning little woman ! and you are going to stay and 
chat with me V' 

^' Yes, I got my own chair down on purpose to 
show you I meant to be here ; and now I will get 
my work, and we will be cosy.^' 

^^If we were to have a nice little table put 
here, Lilly,^^ he said, when she returned with her 
work, '^ we might really use this room in the 
winter evenings ; it will be delightfully warm and 
snug.^^ 

*^ It would, but we must not desert the drawing- 
room on account of the poor piano ; it would get so 
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damp ; and I think an unused room in a House is 
such a comfortless-looking thing/' 

" So it is ; that's true, we must have some 
arrangement about it/' 

'^ Oh ! Leonard/' said Lillian, jumping up 
suddenly, '^ we are both forgetting poor Miss Sim- 
monds." 

" So we are, I declare. What time did you say ?" 

^^ Half-past seven." 

'^ It wants half an hour then. Hurrah ! I can 
finish my cigar." 

A ring at the gate bell while they sat and 
chattered was followed by Rachel with a note for 
Lillian. On delicate pink paper, scented with otto 
of roses, the note was written; and opening it, 
Lilly, glancing at the signature, tossed it, with a 
look of annoyance, to Leonard, 

^^They are waiting an answer, ma'am," said 
Rachel. 

" All right, Rachel, we will ring when we are 
ready. What are you so horrified at, Lilly ?" 

" Mrs. De Courcy," said Lillian. ^^I am sure it 
is an invitation." 

" It is, for Monday. We must go, Lill. I think 
Mr. Broughton wishes us to know her. I should 
not like to disoblige him." 
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'^ Very well, then, I must say yes. What does 
she say?'' 

^' ' Dear Mrs. Gray/ " read Leonard, '^ ' I have 
just remembered a most agreeable and clever man 
has promised to come to us, with his daughter^ on 
Monday evening, quite in a friendly way. Do come. 
Yours sincerely, Isoline De Courcy.' '^ 

" WeD, we must go then, I suppose,'' and, like 
a victim, Lilly rose, and went to write a note iu 
reply ; and then she and Leonard started for Miss 
Simmonds', Lillian saying it was delightful to go 
and spend the evening with this dear old lady ; and 
she only wished that it was to be on Tuesday, that 
she might recover her equanimity, for she knew the 
Monday evening entertainment would disturb it 
excessively. Miss Simmonds was delighted to see 
them, and they both agreed that they had never 
passed a more thoroughly agreeable evening. 



CHAPTER V. 

OLD MEHOBIES. 

At Old Court the moments were being anxionsly 
counted on that Saturday which was to welcome 
Lillian on her first visit to her old home. The ^Is 
had gone off to meet her where the omnibus stopped^ 
long before it could possibly be there, as their 
mother assured them; but they said it was 

something to do, and they could not stay quiet in 
doors. 

With difficulty could they restrain their inclina- 
tion to seize her as she got out of the omnibus, and 
hug and kiss her there and then. How their 
tongues did run all the way home, and how they 
made up for lost time when they got there, and 
hugged her to the imminent peril of her pretty little 
straw bonnet ; and how they kept admiring her, 
and saying she was prettier than ever, till Mrs. 
Leigh interfered, and insisted on their leaving her 
alone, and letting her get her things off comfortably. 
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She had much to say and they to hear; and when 
they had helped her to undress, they, with their 
arms twined round her, led her to the warm parlour, 
where the wood fire, brightly burning, was getting 
pleasant now ; and there they sat, the three sisters, 
and the mother with her work, smiling gently at 
their talk, listening to her young married daughter's 
first experiences, living her own young days over 
again as she listened. 

''And do you find Rachel improving now, 
dear V^ she asked. 

'' Oh, yes, mamma dear, she is better, certainly ; 
but did you ever hear anything to equal the oyster 
story?'' 

'' Only to be matched by a servant of mine, 
dear, who put sweet sauce over the broiled mutton, 
and caper sauce over the fried pudding." 

'' Oh ! that is good ; I must tell Leonard that, 
for he thinks no one can be so dull as my poor 
Rachel. I was stupid not to know how much milk 
to take, was I not ? that first evening ; but I do 
not think I have made any very great mistakes 
since I have been a housekeeper, thanks to you, 
darling," she continued, jumping up and kissing her 
mother ; '' only I think I have not been quite eco- 
nomical enough for our means — our butcher's bill 
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has been £2 a week ; that is too much, is it 
not V 

" Yes, dear, I think it is ; I should say twenty- 
five shillings a week was enough, with fish and 
soup/^ 

" How can I help it ; will you show me, dear V^ 

" I will write you a week^s bill of fare before you 
go, which will not cost you more than that for 
butcher's meat, I am sure/^ 

" Oh, thank you, dear ; I am certain all my bills 
are too much, and that you could make them less.'' 

'^ Well, we will go through it by and by ; but 
you must not, in your wish to economize, give your 
husband bad dinners — that will never do." 

^^ Oh, no, mamma dear, I know I must not do 
that; I think a comfortless, mean dinner would 
make even my husband cross/' 

'•' Even her husband V^ said Helen, laughing. 
'^I beUeve, ma' dear, she thinks no one ever had such 
a husband before." 

'^ So she ought to think, Nelly dear," answered 
her mother ; ^^ and may she never have cause to 
alter her opinion. And how did you enjoy your 
visit to Mr. Broughton's ?" 

^' Oh, very much ; it is a lovely place. But I 
met such a strange person there ;" and Lillian gave 
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a description of Mrs. De Courcy and her daughter, 
to the delight of her sisters, who became instantly 
deeply interested in Beatrice, and ehcited a promise 
from Lillian to introduce them to her when they 
came to stay, which their mother had promised they 
should in the Christmas hoUdays. 

'' Oh, mamma dear,^^ said Lillian, when they 
were alone for a few moments after lunch — the girls 
having been sent to see some young ladies who had 
called on them — '^do tell me about Agatha Hep- 
bum.^^ 

A slight flush covered her mother's pale gentle 
face, as Lillian uttered this name ; but she said 
quietly, 

" I will tell you, as I have promised to do so, if 
I have time before the girls come in, but I do not 
care to talk about it to them at present." 

'^ You shall not tell me, mother darUng, if you 
would rather not/' 

'^ It is only silliness which makes me object. The 
honest truth is, I was once very jealous of Agatha 
Hepburn, and she tried to do me an injury, long 
enough forgotten and forgiven, but her name has 
still an unpleasant association in my mind. We 
were neighbours down in Hampshire, in the very 
place where now she lives — ^a quiet, out of the way. 
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romantic littlo place, nestled amongst our yerdant 
hills, as though, as Dickens says about a house, it 
had lost its way playing at hide and seek with other 
villages. And there our young days were passed. 
We were always rivals, somehow ; as children, the 
nurses quarrelled over us; and at the daily school in 
the village, which we both attended, we had each 
our own advocates, some voting for Agatha and 
some for me. When she was about twenty-two and 
I nearly twenty, your father came on a visit to a 
family in the village; we were both invited to a 
party at the house, and Agatha Hepburn fell in 
love with the then young and very handsome Harry 
Leigh/^ 

^^ Oh, mamma 1^' interrupted Lillian, ^^ why, ifs 
quite a novel ; and you fell in love with him too. I 
see it all." 

Mrs. Leigh smiled, as she answered, '^Well, 
something of the sort, I think it was, Lillian ; any 
way, through all our rivalry before, we had been 
good friends, but now Agatha seemed to dislike 
me; the more attention your father paid me, the 
more she spoke scornfully and coldly to me. I did 
not know why, for I was not, of course, aware that 
she loved him. When he left Horndean, he took 
my heart away with him, and gave me every reason 
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to believe that lie left Lis with me. A day or two 
after his departure he wrote to my father to propose 
for me ; and to make short my story, we were en- 
gaged, and I was very happy for >a time ; but one 
day, Agatha, who had seemed to shun me for some 
time, came to see me, and said she wanted to speak 
to me particularly ; it was to tell me a long tale of 
your father's inconstancy — of all he had said to her 
and others, and to warn me against him. But I only 
laughed, and said I believed him, and no one should 
make me doubt him. Then she said, * Look here, 
he gave me this; will you believe me now?' and 
placed in my hand a small packet, which, on open- 
ing, I found contained a locket filled with dark hair, 
and written on the paper, in his handwriting, ^A 
token of love from H. L.' It's a long time ago, 
Lillian dear, but even now I recollect with a shud- 
der what I felt then, and how I suffered afterwards. 
I rushed to my mother with the fooKsh impetuosity 
of my nature, and refusing resolutely to tell her 
why, bid her write and say nothing would induce 
me to marry Harry Leigh. And then followed a 
long dreary time, too sad to recall, suflBce it, dear 
child, for you to know that a dangerous illness, in 
which her life was despaired of, brought penitence 
to Agatha, and she confessed that the locket was 
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confided to her to give to me ; and with bitter tears 
and trembling hands she wrote a letter to your 
father imploring his forgiveness, as she had mine, 
and insisted that beside what she considered her 
deathbed we should be re-united/' 

" But did not papa/^ interrupted Lillian, '' try to 
make you alter your determination ? did he not ask 
what made you give him up V 

^^ No, he was too hurt and angry, and sent a 
short cold answer to my mother^s letter. I never 
heard frotfi or saw him, till we stood together beside 
Agatha^s bed. We were soon married after that, 
and she recovered ; but she has remained in the same 
village, refusing many offers, always true to her first 
love, and watching, as I told you, my life, serving 
me whenever she could, and carrying, as she herself 
says, ever with her, ^ a sad and sorrowful remem- 
brance of the past, and a fruitless wish to expiate 
her fault.^ God knows I have long ago forgiven 
her, but she says she can never forgive herself.'' 

" Poor thing ! and have you seen her since your 
marriage ?'' asked Lillian. 

^^ No, never ; my family left the place soon after 
my marriage, and I have never been there. I do not 
think she could ever have borne to see me the wife 
of the man she loved so dearly. Here are the girls.'' 
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And so the conversation was changed, and Lillian 
thought no more of Agatha Hepburn until she re- 
corded the tale to her husband on her return home. 
A happy evening when he and her father joined 
the party, concluded this her first visit to the old 
home since her marriage ; and she did not leave till 
it was arranged that they should come on the follow- 
ing week to spend a long day with her, and that 
Helen and Emily should come back with her on 
Christmas Day, after the general meeting of the 
family at Old Court, and remain with her for a few 
weeks. 

On Sundays, ever since their marriage, an uncle 
of Leonardos had always dined with them. He had 
been unfortunate in business, fond of speculations 
which had always failed, and by degrees diminished 
his capital, until he was almost beggared ; and he 
might now be numbered amongst those unfortunates 
termed poor relations. He had little to recommend 
him in any way. A slight stroke of paralysis, occa- 
sioned by one of his severe losses, made him lame 
with one leg, and rendered one arm partially useless. 
He was tall, and very thin, with a sad, hopeless 
expression of face, which spoke of many years of 
bitter disappointments ; so that none could look on 
him without pity or with admiration. It quite spoilt 
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Sunday to Lillian, for she could not like liim, and 
dreaded his visits ; but he was Leonard's uncle, the 
brother of her of whom he always spoke with such 
love and devotion — his widowed mother ; and so the 
little wife, with her true love, never let him know 
how unwelcome was her Sunday guest, but gave 
him cheerful, kindly, greeting always. She would 
have done so still more gladly, had she known 
what bright spots in his existence were these 
Sabbath days. He had always liked coming to his 
nephew in his dull lodgings ; but now, in his pretty 
orderly home, with that sweet, bright face to look 
at, those kindly, woman hands to take from him his 
poor old shabby great-coat and shiny hat, and lead 
him tenderly to the arm-chair beside the fire ; the 
well-served dinner at which her merry voice and 
pleasant chatter made music for him as he ate. It 
was indeed a happy day, a true Sabbath — rest from 
weariness and loneliness, and the sad thoughts of 
the dreary past — something bright which he could 
carry back with him into the dreary week, to make 
it gladder with its brightness. They dined on Sun- 
days early. He liked it, and Rachel could then go 
to church. So, at one o'clock that Sunday after her 
visit to Old Court, Lillian heard the timid knock at 
the door, and went herself to admit the poor, bent^ 
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miserable figure, liis face blue and pinched with the 
cold north wind, to the warmth and comforts 
within. 

^^ Here's uncle, Leonard dear/' she said, throwing 
open the little drawing-room door, where Leonard, 
with his feet on the fender, and ensconced in an 
arm-chair, was reading the paper, 

'^AU right,'' he said, jumping up. '^Come 
along, old man, and have a warm. Sharpish wind 
this, isn't it ? We shall have some snow now before 
Christmas." 

^^ Feels like it, Leonard — feels like it, certainly," 
he answered, as he sat down in the offered chair, 
whilst Lillian, as usual, carried off his coat and hat. 

'^ Yes, I like a white Christmas, it's so jolly," said 
Leonard, poking up the fire, and making the ruddy 
flame fly up the chimney. 

^^ Yes, when you've got a Christmas dinner and 
a fire to warm you, Leonard." 

^' You have never wanted one yet, uncle," said 
Leonard, laying his hand on the old man's shoulder, 
'^ and you never shall whilst I have one to share with 
you." 

. '^ Thank you, thank you, lad ; but living on 
charity is poor work at best — so many years — so 
many years that I've had to count my quarter's 
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money, and see if it will just last out till the next 
quarter ; so many years that my Christmas dinner 
has been given me like other paupers* ; so many 
years since I feasted others round my own table, and 
felt like a gentleman. I*m only a poor beggar 
now/* 

^^ Nonsense, nonsense, uncle; you*ll not be 
allowed to talk so when Lilly comes. Here she is.** 

^^ What is it ?** she asked; '^what am I not to 

allow uncle to do ?** 

^^ Talk gloomily, and call himself hard names,** 

answered Leonard. 

^^ Certainly not. Why, uncle, what do you mean 
by it ?** she said, sitting down beside him, and 
playfully patting his hand, which was resting on his 
knee. ^^ I wonder you dare to talk sadly in my 
house. Why, the very walls will frown on you. 
There are no gloomy faces here.** 

^^ No, because there is nothing to make them so. 
Have creditors at your door all day, whom you can- 
not satisfy ; a sick wife, without commoii comforts ; 
children crying for food — ^let the memory of all this 
haunt you in after years, day by day, night after 
night, and see then whether gloomy faces will not 
replace your bright ones.** 

^^ True, dear uncle, such sorrows are enough to 
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send away smiles and cheerfulness, I admit; but 
when you are here, I want you to try and banish all 
such sad recollections/^ 

^^ I know, I know ; you are very kind, both of 
you j but kindness comes too late now/^ 

^^ Have you heard from my mother lately ?'' said 
Leonard, anxious to change the current of his 
thoughts. 

'' No, not for some time ; have you V^ 

^^ Yes ; I had a letter yesterday. I am in hopes 
to coax the old lady to town for Christmas.^' 

^^ Ah ! do j ' I should like to see her, and it will 
do her good. Not that she^s lonely or dull; she 



never is.^^ 



''Nor never was, uncle. I don^t believe the 
dear old dame knows the meaning of the words.^' 
. '' How I should like to know her V^ said Lillian. 
''I should love your mother, darling,^^ she con- 
tinued, in a low voice, gHding her hand into her 
husband's as she spoke. 

'^1 believe you would, Lilly dear, for slices the 
joUiest, kindest, best old body in the world.^^ 

'' I like her letters, and I am sure I should like 
her. We must write a joint letter, and make her 
come ; but where shall we sleep her, if I have Helen 
and Emily, by the by.^^ 
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^^ Oh, I must get her a bed close by. Perhaps 
there may be a bed at Miss Lawson's Ivy Lodge; 
she only has two rooms, and it^s a nice, quiet 
cottage.^^ 

" Ah ! that would be very pleasant ; but I should 
send the girls there, not your mother.^' 

'^ Well, there^s time enough for that to be settled 
when we know if she will come.^^ 

" True, dearest, there will be.^^ 

The door at this moment opened very wide, and 
Rachel announced, in loud tones, ^' Dinner's on the 
table/' 

Leonard smiled as he rose, and said, '^ Why, my 
dear, your servant is improving. Come, uncle, take 
Lilly.^' 

^^ Well, it is an improvement on her first manner 
of putting her head in at the door, and saying, 
^ You can have your dinner now, ma^am,' is it not V 
said Lilly, as she went in to dinner. 

" Most unquestionably — I mean it, really. She 
is greatly improved in everything ; she's getting a 
first-rate cook.'' 

And then Leonard told his uncle some anecdotes 
of Rachel's first mistakes, and how Lilly had taught 
and improved her ; and so chatting gaily, the dinner 
was eaten and enjoyed, and then the two gentlemen 
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smoked^ and Lilly sat beside them on a stool at Iier 
husband's feet until the afternoon service hour ; then 
the three together went to church, exchanging 
kindly greetings with Miss Simmonds, whom they 
met in the churchyard; and then home to a 
quiet tea. After which, poor old uncle Pritchard 
returned to his dreary lodgings, Leonard walking to 
the top of the road to see him safe into the onmibus. 

The next day they were to go to Mrs. De 
Courcy's. Lilly dreaded it, and was as near being 
cross as her happy nature would let her be, 
especially as Leonard appeared to enjoy the idea 
of it. 

'^ What am I to wear V^ she said ; ^^ nothing I 
have, can come up to Mrs. De Courcy's grandeur.^' 

'^ There is no reason that it should, love,'' said 
Leonard ; ^^ your pretty, simple style suits you much 
better. Wear your pink muslin, with the leaves in 
your hair, with all that spangly stuff on them." 

'^ You mean my pink crape, with fem-leaves and 
dew-drops, I suppose, you silly old boy," said Lilly, 
laughing in spite of herself. 

" Yes, that's it. I know what I mean, and you 
know what I mean ; so, what does it signify what 
say. Wear that, I never saw you look nicer in any- 
thing." 
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Very well ; oh, dear ! I wish I was home 



again. 






Silly little woman, do not get into the way of 
taking prejudices; make friends and keep them. 
I'm off now, good-bye, darling ; I shall be home in 
good time.'' And he kissed his little wife and 
started to his business, returning as he promised in 
good time to dress. 

^^Look here, pet,^' he said while they were 
dressing, tossing a fourpenny piece to Lillian^ '' put 
that away for me ; I shall give you another somo 
day.'^ 

^' What are you going to do, then V said Lillian, 

laughing; "make a collection of fourpenny pieces ?" 

" No, the coin may not always be a fourpenny 

piece ; the fact is, I am adopting a new method of 

saving money, and that is my first deposit.^' 

" What is the principle V asked Lillian, as she 
locked up the little coin in her dressing case. 

'^ Well, you see, I intend, whenever I am about 
to do anything that costs money, and I alter my 
mind and don't do it, to save the money I should 
have spent, do you see ? For instance, I was 
coming home in the omnibus to-night, and I walked 
instead, so there's the money my ride would have 
cost." 
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^^ Well, that is an amusing idea/* answered Lil- 
lian ; '^ do you mean to do this always ?" 

'^ Yes, always, and look at the money every New 
Tear's Day ; and another plan, Lilly, I have been 
thinking of, whenever we draw a bottle of wine, to 
put away the money in a box that that bottle cost, 
so that when one dozen is drank out, there will be 
all the money to pay the bill, ready/' 

*' If we have the courage to keep it there, you 



mean." 



cc 



Well, yes, of course, but then we must ; it shall 
be a regular money-box, not one easily got at, you 
know. You look doubtful; you leave it to me — 
you'll see FU do it. You shall take care of the 
' second thoughts ' saving fund, and I'll manage the 
wine-bill ; but come, little woman, are you ready ? 
we must be going." 

^' Oh, yes ! it's very dreadful ; I shall be so glad 
to get away ; you won't stay late, will you, dear ?" 

^' Oh ! pray, Lillian, do not be so silly ; what 
can there be objectionable in going to the hoase of 
a most delightful woman, to meet a few agreeable 
people ? do not make yourself absurd." 

Lilly was silent; it was the first cross word 
Leonard had ever said to her. She felt silence was then 
her best resource, so not a word was uttered between 

7 
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them until they reached Mrs. De Courcy^s door, and 
then Leonard said, as the door opened, " Trot in, 
darling,^^ in the old voice of kindness, sending Lilly 
into the brilliantly-lighted and elegantly-furnished 
room with a happier heart than she would have had 
if the cross tone had alone been ringing in her 
ears. Mrs. De Courcy advanced to meet them with 
her most winning smile. 

^^ How nice of you to come ; and I fear I have 
a very dull evening for you, all my best people have 
disappointed me, and particularly the gentleman I 
wanted you to meet : but come to the fire, it is so 
cold.^' And she led Lillian to a luxurious arm-chair 
near a brightly burning fire, and placing in her hand 
a feather screen to protect ^^^Aa^complexion,'' as she 
said, from being injured, she moved away to receive 
other guests, and then Lillian heard a gentle voice 
behind her say — 

'^ Dear Mrs. Gray, how good of you to come.'' 
Lilly turned and saw Beatrice, her sweet face bright 
with pleasure. Lilly shook her cordially by the 
hand and said — 

'^ Come and sit here beside me.'' 

'' I don't know whether mamma will want me," 
she answered hesitatingly. 

'* Ob, no ? not just now, she is busy receiving 
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her guests ; sit here a little while and tell me who 
they all are, for I know no one ; who is that now 
just coming in ?^' 

'^That is Mr. Brandleth Tomlinson, a great 
author ; he^s written heaps of things I believe/^ 

^^ And that lady, is she his wife V 

" Oh, no ! her name is Atkinson ; I don't like 
her at all ; but she's a great favourite of mamma's, 
she always asks her ; she says she sings so beauti- 
fully, but I can't bear her singing, then I know I am 
no judge/' 

^' Your mother said she only expected a 
gentleman and his daughter, quite in a friendly 
way." 

'^ Oh ! mamma calls this qtiite in a friendly way; 
we have these sort of evenings once a week and 
sometimes oftener ; they are all intimate friends of 
mamma's. Ah ! here is dear Mr. Broughton — he'll 
soon jSnd me out ;" and true enough, the moment 
he had shaken hands with Mrs. De Courcy, his eyes 
wandered round the room until they fell on Beatrice, 
and then he crossed immediately to her, and drawing 
a chair beside her appeared to have settled himself 
to his entire satisfaction ; but he was soon discom- 
fited, for Mrs. De Courcy beckoned Beatrice away 
in a few moments, and seated her by the side of a 
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thin, pale, miserable-looking girl who had come with 
Mrs. Atkinson. 

'^ Now that^s too bad, Mrs. Gray, isn^t it ? I 
came to have a chat with my little pet, and she^s 
carried oflf directly,^' said Mr. Broughton. 

" Yes, and she would much have preferred stay- 
ing here ; but I fear poor Httle Beatrice is seldom 
allowed to do as she likes,^^ answered Lillian. 

^^ Ah ! well, perhaps it^s better for young folks 
not to have too much of their own way. I am glad 
to see you here to-night ; I want to speak to your 
husband, and I will take this opportunity, as I see 
he is not engaged in conversation with any one 
else.^' 

And so Mr. Broughton moved away, and Lillian 
was left to watch at her ease the numerous guests 
who soon filled the small room, to her greater amuse- 
ment than talking, for she had led such a quiet life, 
and been so little in what is called '^ society,^^ that the 
present party was quite a novelty. She perceived 
that there were [more gentlemen than ladies, and 
that all bore some peculiar character which bespoke 
them ^^ lions .^^ She was struck, too, with the ease 
of their manners, the way in which the conversation 
became at once general and full of point and fun, 
no long pause in which each person seemed to bo 
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wondering what they should say next; but a con- 
tinual flow of wit and repartee, only lulled by an 
occasional song, either from Mrs. De Courcy or Mrs. 
Atkinson (whose singing Lillian quite agreed with 
Beatrice in not Kking), the performance followed by 
no meaningless formal ^^ thank you,^^ but warm ap- 
plause, and a discussion on the merits of the song, 
and the composer, showing a real interest and love 
for music, which Lillian thought must make it a real 
pleasure to sing to such an audience; yet, when 
after a few animated words with Leonard, Mrs. De 
Courcy came to her and said — 

''My dear Mrs. Gray, your husband tells me 
you sing delightfully; do give us one song,'^ 
she felt terribly alarmed and begged earnestly 
to be excused, but Leonard following up the request 
with '' Yes, yes, do your best, Lillian,^' and a whis- 
pered '' there will be nothing in the evening like it 
to me," decided her in acquiescing ; and she went 
to the piano and sang till she excelled herself, the 
rapturous applause which succeeded the first verse 
giving her greater courage and inspiration ; of course 
she was urged to sing again, and again, and when 
Leonard came and whispered to her that it was 
nearly one o^ clock, she could scarcely believe they 
had been there an hour, and willingly admitted to 
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Leonard on her return, that she had had a delightM 
evening. ^^And it cannot be very expensive to 
her, Leonard, either, for there was only the lightest 
refreshment." 

'^ No, that is what she says, she only professes 
to give tea. I think such evenings are most enjoy- 
able, and some day I hope to be in a position to 
give such pleasant entertainments. We must have 
the De Courcys to tea some evening in a quiet way, 
and Mr. Broughton.^^ 

^' Oh ! dear Leonard, no ; how absurd it would 
be here ; and to ask Mr. Broughton all the way .from 
Blackheath to tea ! we could not do such a thing/' 

^^Mrs. De Courcy said she should like it; I 
always believe people until I find them false, and I 
shall certainly say we shall be happy to see them if 
they like to come. I believe Mr. Broughton would 
like it too — ^rich as he is, his life is not very cheer- 
ful ; and we must not begin life, darling, with being 
unsociable or inhospitable ; we need make no pre- 
tensions or go farther than our means allow ; but if 
people will share what we have, we ought to give 
them a hearty welcome." 

^^As you please, dear, you are master; I am 
only anxious not to be tempted into expenses we 
<5annot keep up. 



>> 
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'^ Tou are quite right, Lilly ; we must keep within 
bounds, I know ; but asking a neighbour to tea, I 
think we can manage." 

Lilly said no more, but she felt worried, for she 
thought the De Courcys and Mr. Broughton were 
people who expected better entertainment than she 
could afford to give them, and that though he did 
say so she was sure Leonard would not be satisfied 
to give them only tea ; he would want the elegances 
that he had seen at Mrs. De Courcy^s, which though 
not seriously expensive, would add to their weekly 
expenditure in a way she knew he little contem- 
plated. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 

The montlis had passed away, and winter had 
crept silently upon them with its warning of short 
days and colder winds, and ^^ the white Christmas,^^ 
which Leonard had called so enjoyable, he might 
revel in, for a thick snow covered everything, and 
the cold was intense. Poor ^^ froze-out gardeners '^ 
uttered their complaints in the streets, their idle 
spades across their shoulders, and little boys^ shrill 
voices woke the late sleepers with '' Sweep before 
your door, ma'am.^^ The shops were all brilHant 
with holly and other Christmas decorations, and so 
full, that extra hands were needed to serve the 
customers. 

Lilly in her little home was busy, too, making 
arrangements for her visitors, decorating her rooms 
with pretty devices in leaves and holly, trying her 
hand at the concoction of mince meat, and seeing 
how much they could afford to do for the poor. 
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She had found out the poor office-clerk, as she 
wished to do ; as she and her husband were to go 
on Christmas-eve, and stay until the day after 
Christmas-day with Mr. and Mrs. Leigh, she 
thought they could affiDrd dinner to him and the 
Buntings; she had also gone to call on dear old 
Miss Simmonds, to discover if she was to pass a 
happy Christmas, and in case of finding the reverse, 
to ask her to accompany them to Old Court ; but 
the good old lady said she was going as usual to her 
dear old friend, who never forgot her, and with 
whom she had always passed Christmas for many 
years. So satisfied about these persons, in whom 
she felt such interest, good little Lillian jumped into 
the fly which was to carry her to her old home, with 
her husband and old Mrs. Gray (who had been 
tempted from her seclusion to join the party), 
looking bright as the sun which gleamed on the 
frozen snow, and giving as good cheer to those who 
looked on it. 

They had the merriest of Christmas-days, even 
poor Uncle Pritchard being fain to laugh at the fun ; 
and the drive home was as merry as any part of it, 
Helen and Emily being in such delight at this their 
first visit to '^ dear Lilly,^^ and Mrs. Gray telling 
such funny tales of Leonard's childhood, and of the 
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old Christmas gambols she could recollect in her 
young days, that they scarcely ceased laughing until 
they reached home. There they had a little spiced 
wine all together by the bright fire which Bachel 
had ready for them; and then Leonard took the 
girls to Ivy Cottage, where he had hired a bed-room 
for them, as Lilly would not hear of Mrs. Gray 
being sent out to sleep ; and Lilly took her to her 
room to see that everything was right and comfort- 
able for her, receiving an aflfectionate kiss in return 
from the dear old lady, whom Lilly was as much 
pleased with as she had anticipated. 

^^ Mother, Fve come for a good-night kiss,'' 
said Leonard, a few moments after, tapping at her 
door. 

^^All right, my boy, come in. I was sitting 
down by the fire your little wife has provided for 
me, thinking ^' 

'^ Not thinking that you don't like the said little 
wife, I hope V* 

'^ Quite the reverse, my dear Leonard. I'm 
enchanted with her. She is a first-rate little body, 
I can see — gentle and lady-like without being in- 
sipid; affectionate and attentive without being 
intrusive; and though last not least, even in my 
estimation, remarkably pretty." 
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Leonard looked very satisfied as lie kissed his 
motlier, perhaps the more tenderly for thus appre- 
ciating his wife. 

'^ It is generally supposed to be an impossible 
task to please sisters and mothers-in-law,^^ he said; 
'^ and I must own I have felt very curious to know 
your opinion/^ 

^^ I should not have given an unfavourable one 
even if I had had one, now you are married ; but it 
is much pleasanter to be able to say heartily and 
sincerely as I do, ' I like your wife, and am pleased 
to call her daughter/ ^^ 

^^ Thank you, dear mother ; I am most glad to 
hear you say so; and now good-night, and God 
bless you/^ 

During this conversation Lilly had been talking 
to Rachel, and inquiring how she had passed her 
Christmas-day. 

'^ Oh ! very nice, ma^am, thank you ; poor Anna 
Maria," said she, " never had been so happy in all 
her life. We did just enjoy ourselves ; and poor 
Bobby, oh ! he did eat a sight of dinner." 

'^ Did you dine with them or they with you ?" 

^' Well, ma^am, as you was so good as to give 
me my choice, I went home. I locked up all safe, 
and Anna Maria and me went off as soon as we 
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coined out of church, and got homo again by five 
o'clock to tea. And I did find the good of lighting 
the fires at the top, ma'am, like you showed me,* 
for when we got home there was a lovely fire not 
gone out a bit/* 

^^ You did not like the idea of it at first, did you, 
Rachel?'^ 

'^ No, mum, I did not a bit ; it seemed such a 
queer way to go to work; but I know now Vye 
found the valley of it, and in coals it's a wonderfal 
save to be sure. Well, then, we had a comfortable 
tea and a nice bit of supper, and I made our beer 
hot with some ginger and sugar in it, and we drank 
your health and master's, and, lor ! we was 
happy." 

'' I am very glad of it, and poor Anna Maria 
knows why we try to be joyful and show kindliness 
one to another at Christmas more than any other 



season now.^^ 



'^ Yes, mum, thanks to you. I'm sure it was 
beautiful to hear her talk and tell me all you'd said 
about it. Oh ! she does just love you, ma'am.^^ 

" I'm very much obliged to her, Rachel. I like 
to be loved; but now good-night, for here comes 
your master." 

» F«(?e " Family Save AU." 
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^' Good-niglit, ma'am, and thank you kindly/' 

And so ended Lillian's first Christmas-day in 
her wedded home. 

The next morning a very merry party sat at 
breakfast, making the little house ring with laugh- 
ter. Anna Maria was engaged for the week to 
assist Eachel, as three more persons in the house 
made a difierence to her work, and she would not 
hear of being paid, as she said that Mrs. Gray bad 
been so kind she was only too glad to be of use ; 
and, moreover, it was treat enough to be rid of the 
'^ drefiul 'eavy 'ead " for a week ; so a happier, 
merrier, or more contented little household could 
not be than that assembled in Leonard Gray's 
cottage, or, as Harry termed it, ^^ suburban villa," 
on that same 26th day of December. 

^^ Here, my darling," said Leonard, when he 
came back that evening, *^^ there's some more 
' second thoughts' money for you. I walked home, 
and I resisted oysters for lunch," and he tossed 
eighteenpence across the table to her; '^we shall 
have a fine purse by next New Year's- day." 
Next New Year's-day, dear ?" 
I don't mean this one that is just coming, of 
course. I mean the one after." 

'^ Oh, yes, I see. Mamma, I think I ought to 
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explain what this means/^ said Lilly, taming to 
Mrs. Gray, who had lain down her knitting, and 
was listening, with a somewhat puzzled look, to this 
conversation. She was greatly amused at the idea, 
and, wishing to encourage any economical liabits 
she said — 

'^WeU, if I am alive on New Year's-day twelve- 
month, I will put interest to the sum you have 
saved at the rate of twenty-five per cent. I have 
great respect for an attempt to save money when it 
is not at the expense of Uberality or charity.^' 

^^ Or hospitality, eh ! mother. I know a little 
woman who thinks it very extravagant to ask a 
neighbour to tea.^' 

^^ Oh, Leonard ! that is an exaggeration. I would 
be delighted to ask Miss Simmonds to tea, and am 
going to do so this very afternoon.^^ 

^^ Then it is only my friends you don^t like to 
ask.^^ 

^^ Leonard, that is very naughty," and Lillian 
looked reproachfully at him. 

'^ Dear little woman," he said, rising and kissing 
her, '^I see a whole nest of Uncle Pritchards and 
dear old mothers in your eyes; but I did not say 
relations, I said friends. The fact is, mother dear,'* 
he continued, turning to Mrs. Gray, ^' I have taken 
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a great fancy to a lady whom we met at Mr. Brougli- 
ton^s, and I want him and this lady to come and 
have a quiet cup of tea with us, and my good little 
wife here thinks it a ruinous proceeding/^ 

" Now let me speak, mamma dear,^^ said Lillian. 
''The fact is, this Mrs. De Courcy is an elegant, 
fashionable woman, who, though not rich, gives 
agreeable evenings to a large number of literary 
people ; do you think she would hke to come into 
our little bit of a place to tea with us ? I want 
Leonard to wait until he is rich, and then he can 
give elegant little dinners, or soirees^ or what he 
likes.^' 

'' Well, I think Lilly only says what is reason- 
able, my boy, I own,^^ answered Mrs. Gray. " This 
lady may strive to be civil and ask you to her even- 
ings, but it is quite a question whether she would 
be pleased to be asked to a quiet little tea in return, 
with no inducement but your two selves. ^^ 

" She said she should, mother, and I always like 
to beheve people till I find them unworthy of belief. 
If we ask her, and she does not come, I shall know 
she does not deserve credit for honesty ; but I should 
like to try her.'^ 

'' Then ask her, Lilly dear, I would, and see if 
Leonard is right.^^ 
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^^ And literally provide tea and coflfee, and nothing 
else V said Lilly. 

'^ Yes, nothing else/' said Leonard. 

^^ Very well ; what day ?" 

" Oh, I leave that to you. Some day before my 
mother goes/' 

^^Thursday, shall we say then? for I must be home 
on Saturday," said Mrs. Gray. And so it was 
settled for Thursday. 

The girls thought it would be great fun. They 
should see this wonderful woman of whom they had 
heard so much, and the Beautiful Beatrice. This, 
and Mrs. Gray's cheerful view of the matter, was com- 
forting to poor little Lilly, who, it must be owned, 
was somewhat vexed, and wrote the note with a 
rather ill grace, asking them to tea, ^^ Uterally tea" ; 
birt it was most cordially answered as follows : — 

^^ Dear Mrs. Gray, — We shall be charmed ! 

Poor little Beatrice will count the minutes. She 

% 

has lost her heart to you; and she goes out so 
seldom ! It is so kind of you to have something I 
can bring her to, as this transition age is so wretched 
for girls. — Yours most truly, 

"A. De Courcy.'* 
Lillian handed the note to Leonard on his return, 
and he said — 
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There, I told you so; and I have asked Mr. 

Broughton, and he is coming too, and quite pleased 

to do so. He has given me a draft to-day for my 

work, and I paid at once half of it into the bank 

with your money ; so you see, dearie, we shall soon 

have lots of little nesfc-eggs. Don^t look so serious, 

love. Is Thursday weighing on your mind V 

'^ I think it is, rather,'^ said Lilly, with a faint 

effort at a smile. 

'' Well, I think that's very siUy, then.'' 

^^ A first party is a somewhat formidable afiair 

to a young housekeeper," said Mrs. Gray, coming 

to the rescue, as she always did. "Lilly cannot 

help being anxious ; but she will find it pass off so 

pleasantly that she will be ready for a tea-party once 

a week, if you like, afterwards, I know. I can well 

remember your poor dear father horrifying me by 

inviting our good old dean to dine when we had 

been married only a few months. I knew next to 

nothing of housekeeping, for I was very young, and 

my elder sisters had been helping my mother, so 

they had had all the learning. WTiat to order for 

dinner, I could not think. I had a very cross old 

cook, whom my mother had persuaded us to hire 

because she thought she would aid my inexperience ; 

and so I went to her, full of trouble, to help me out 

8 ^ 
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of my difficulties, but to my horror and astonish- 
ment slie seated herself on a chair, and said, ^ No ; 
that I can^t and won't do — cook for a dean I No ; 
Pm obKged to you — ^not I/' 

^' ^ But, cook,' I urged, ' what am I to do ? 
Your master's asked him, and he must have some 
dinner/ 

" ^ Well, he's got a better dinner at home than 
he's like to get here, so let him stay there and eat it.' 

^^ ^ Nonsense, cook ; I can't tell him that, and 
your master will be in a dreadful way,' I said. ^ Do, 
like a good body, be reasonable, and let you and I 
think of something nice to give him.' 

" ^ What I might think nice, and he might think 
nice, may be very different. I likes beefsteak and 
onions, and pork and greens. No, ma'am,' she said, 
rising and banging her hand down on the kitchen 
table, ^ as sure as my name's Ruth Martyn, and that 
I stands here before you, I'll cook no dinner for a 
dean.' " 

^^ Oh ! mamma dear, what did you do ?" asked 
Lillian, entirely forgetting her own little domestic 
troubles in this amusing account of her mother-in- 
law's. 

" Well, my dear, I'm afraid I burst out crying. 
I had been worried enough at the thought myself. 
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«nd now to find this fresh and unexpected difficulty 
arise was too much for me, bat my tears had no 
more effect than my entreaties, and I was obliged 
to wait till Mr. Gray came in, and tell him the tale. 
He was very angry, and said he should discharge 
her at once, and get a dinner for the dean from the 
pastrycook's. Accordingly Ruth Martyn was paid 
and discharged, and I was left with my young house- 
maid to make arrangements for the dinner — ^Mr. 
Gray refusing to see there could be any further diffi- 
culty remaining, if the dinner was all to come in from 
the pastrycook's. Well, the dean came, a charming 
man he was. I think he saw my painful nervous- 
ness. I could eat nothing; I was far too anxious. 
But he talked, and laughed, and told anecdotes, 
and praised everything, till I began to forget my 
worries listening to him ; and the only disaster which 
happened, causing a frown from Mr. Gray, was 
that I had forgotten to have finger-glasses set for 
dessert.'' 

" There, Lillian," said Leonard, " that is a much 
worse trouble than I am giving you. So cheer up, 
little woman, and we will have the most successful 
tea-party ever known." 

"I long for Thursday," said Helen, who, with her 
sister, had been amused listeners to Mrs. Gray's tale. 
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^^ Yes/' said Emily, ^^ so do I. It will be such fun 
to see dear Lilly giving a party, so often as weVe 
played at it at home with our little dinner and tea 
things, dressed up in some old finery of mamma's - 

" Yes, and if more pains and interest were taken 
by grown-up people in little children's amuse- 
ments," said Mrs. Gray, " they might really learn a 
great deal, and giving a party in earnest, come much 
easier to them when they possess homes of their 
own. I am sure my dear mother's instructions how 
to nurse and tend my doll, were a great assistance to 
me when I had a baby of my own ; for she always 
insisted on its being used like a baby, and I had to 
put it to bed, and get it up at regular times, and 
wash and dress it like an infant. I own I was glad 
when it was short-coated, for I greatly disliked the 
necessity of keeping it in the recumbent posture 
whilst it was in long clothes." 

" Why was it not to be set up, Mrs. Gray ?" 
asked Helen. 

" Because the back of a young child is not strong 
enough to support itself in a sitting posture, and it 
makes their eyes start also ; this was duly explained 
to me by my mother, and for worlds I would not 
have endangered the beautiful blue eyes of my 
waxen favourite." 
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Dinner stopped the conversation for the time, 
and at half-past seven Miss Simmonds arrived, 
according to Lilly^s invitation on the previous day. 

Thursday, the important Thursday, came at last; 
and all the morning Helen and Emily busied them- 
selves in assisting LiUy with arrangements for the 
evening. The tea-service, which had been one of 
their wedding presents, was got out from its box to 
make its first appearance, and the lovely set of china 
tea things, a wedding gift which had never been 
allowed before to see the light, or submitted to 
RachePs tender mercies. With many injunctions they 
were confided to her now, and then a serious and 
important conversation took place as to whether 
they should make tea in the room, or have it handed; 
finally decided by a majority of votes in favour of 
'^ made in the room,^' as less pretentious. Helen 
agreed to preside at it, and so the silver kettle was 
produced also, which had been Mr. Broughton^s 
wedding gift to Leonard. 

At seven o^clock the first knock was heard, and 
Rachel in a new muslin apron and new cap for the 
occasion, threw open the drawing-room door, and 
announced Mrs. and Miss De Courcy and Mr. 
Broughton; he had called for them and brought 
them in his brougham. 
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Poor little LiUian^s heart began to beat^ bat sbe 
rose with the quiet grace natural to her, and received 
her guests as though she had always been used to 
it. Mrs. De Courcy was dressed in black velvet, 
with a high, plain body, a small collar of Spanish 
point round the neck, fastened by a brooch of corals, 
and diamonds. A small square of the same lace was 
fastened by pins on her head to match the brooch. 
Beatrice wore a silk skirt of a large pattern, which 
had evidently been her mother^s, and a washed 
muslin body, which fitted her very badly ; but her 
cheeks were flushed with pleasure, and she looked 

so lovely that the attention was attracted from the 

* 

dress, and left in contemplation of the sweet face 
above it. 

^' How nice and friendly this is of you, dear Mrs. 
Gray,^^ were Mrs. De CourcVs first words ; " this is 
what I like — no ceremony. I have jumped up &oni 
my own dinner table just as I was, and should have 
walked round here but for kind Mr. Broughton who 
called for us in his brougham ; ^^ and then she seated 
herself by old Mrs. Gray, and talked to her as plea- 
santly and kindly as though she had known her all 
her life, and when tea was ended pressed Lillian to 
sing, and sang herself, and, in short, was as cheer- 
ing and fascinating as she could be. Beatrice sat 
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between the two girls, and they whispered and 
laughed as many young girls will, and at the end of 
the evening had cemented the most intense friend- 
ship, and called each other " dear,^' and ^^ darling,'^ 
as though it were impossible that anything or any- 
body could be dearer to them than each other. Of 
course when the guests were gone, the evening was 
talked over, and Mrs. Gray was rapturous in her 
praise of Mrs. De Courcy. Lillian could not but 
admit she had been most agreeable, but the first 
impression of dislike still remained; but Leonard 
kissed her, and thanked her for her efforts to make 
the evening pleasant, assuring her she had fully suc- 
ceeded. So she went to bed much happier than she 
had risen on that day of her first tea-party. The 
girls were unanimous in their admiration of Beatrice, 
and said she had told them she should beg her mo- 
ther to let them spend the day with her soon. Mrs. 
Gray left the young couple on the following Satur- 
day, having, as she assured them, had a most happy 
visit, and carrying away with her a pleasant con- 
viction of her son's happiness. 



CHAPTER YII. 

THE LITTLE STRANGER. 

The winter passed merrily away. Lilly^s guests 
were all gone, and the buds of lilac, laburnum, 
flowering- currant, and almond, were beginning to 
give fair promise of coming spring in Lillian's little 
garden. By the time large bunches of the sweet 
lilac scented the rooms through the open windows, 
and the long pendants of laburnum, like golden 
ear-rings, gleamed amongst the other trees, and 
the pretty crimson bunches of the flowering-currant 
blended its colours with crocuses, primroses, and 
hepaticas, a little blossom, fairer, brighter, dearer 
than these all to Lillian, lay nestled bocide her — a 
little girl — a second Lillian for Leonard to love. It 
must be owned he was not as charmed with, this 
addition to his household as Lillian was herself^ or 
as she hoped he would be ; but he assured her he 
should love it very much when it had attained some 
personality, and could speak and know people, and 
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not as now, swaddled up in clothes, looking like 
every other baby in the world. 

Of course, the nurse and Lillian declared it was 
very like him ; but he said it might be like what he 
was at the same age, but he would not behove there 
was a shade of likeness now. 

Naturally Mrs. Leigh was in attendance on the 
new grandchild, and very much charmed with it. 
^^ Somehow, her daughter's child seemed dearer to 
her than her son's,'' she said; so that it added 
greatly to Lillian's delight to see her mother with 
the child in her arms, ^^ cooing" to it, and looking 
at it so lovingly, that altogether those few first 
weeks of her child's life were very happy ones, only 
marred (for all human happiness must have a slight 
shadow of the earth on it) by the little she saw of 
her husband. He would just run up when he 
returned from business, and kiss her before his 
dinner ; and then, after staying there, perhaps, for 
five minutes' chatting, say he should stroll out with 
his pipe till bed- time, for it was wretched in- doors 
without her ; so that Lillian longed to be once more 
downstairs about her usual avocations. She had 
been most careful in her selection of a nurse, by 
her mother's express desire, paying more than 
might at first sight have been thought prudent. 
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Bat Mrs. Leigh liad told her that the good old 
saying of ^^ a stitch in time saves nine/' might find 
application as mnch in this instance as in many 
others^ for the life of mother and child had been 
too often sacrificed through the stupidity and igno- 
rance of a so-called nurse ; the generaUiy under- 
taking this office when past all other employment^ 
without a single grain of necessary information^ or 
the smallest experience. "Better far, my dear/' 
Mrs. Leigh had said, ^^ restrict your baby's ward- 
robe, and not spend an absurd sum on robes, and 
hoods, and cloaks, which, after all, the Httle thing 
may not Uve to wear, and pay a good price to have 
yourself and child carefully and judiciously attended. 
These first four weeks of the Kttle one's life are 
more important than many think, and a thoroughly 
good nurse will in that time get the baby into good 
habits, and teach them to you, so that you will find 
the benefit of them for the rest of your married life. 
I was blessed in my nurse — ^may you be also in 
yours. She was like a mother to me, and I followed 
to the letter all her good advice, being rewarded 
by the comparatively little trouble my family cost 
me. ' Never use your child like a toy,' she used to 
say ; ' the young mothers are so apt to do so ; they 
will have their children up from the cot, awake or 
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asleep, to show to people, and keep them up in the 
evening, because the husband has been out all day, 
and wants to see them ; the end of which is, that 
you have a restless, wakeful child, who will neither 
thrive itself, nor allow its mother and nurse a 
mementos peace/ My nurse, as the clock struck 
five, would have the infant undressed, and laid in 
its bassinette, from whence it was never taken till 
it was time to feed it for the last thing; conse- 
quently, when she was gone, the nursemaid had 
quiet, long evenings, in which she could work ; 
and you would not have known, after seven in the 
evening, when I had four of you, that there was a 
child in the house. The method of feeding was 
equally judicious. Helen and Emily were brought 
up by hand ; and to her, under Providence, I am 
indebted for their health and strength. ^Follow 
nature, my dear,^ she would say, ^ and then you can 
never go wrong ; give them food as similar as 
possible to that which nature supplies — nothing 
that wants masticating, until they have teeth to 
masticate with; and keep them very warm, for 
nature teaches us that warmth is nourishment to all 
young things. Let them sleep all they will ; and 
when you see them stretch, and eagerly take their 
food when they wake, you may be sure they have 
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not had one moment's too mucli sleep/ Heleu 
sometimes would not wake for eight hours at a 
stretch/' 

All this instruction Lilly carefully listened to, 
and hoped to profit by ; and luckily succeeding in 
securing the services of an excellent nurse, with 
ideas exactly similar to those so constantly instilled 
into her, everything was going on as she could 
wish, and her little darling growing and thriving 
beautifully. 

One day, when baby was nearly a fortnight old, 

and that delightful event was being talked of, 

^^ coming downstairs in the drawing-room,'' Leonard 

came to Lillian's room, as usual after his dinner, 

and said — 

"I saw Mrs. De Courcy, Lilly, to-day; she 

asked most kindly after you, and said, as it must be 

terribly dull for me without you, I had better com© 

in and see her ; so I'm going this evening." 

^^Very well, dear," said Lilly, in not a very 
pleasant tone ; for she did not like his going there, 
to see any one whom she disliked so much herself, 
although she felt she ought not to be so selfish as 
to ask him not to go, when he had so little now 
to amuse him. 

He did. not perceive that her maimer implied 
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dissatisfaction, so, with another kiss, and an 
injunction to ^^ nurse" to make haste and let the 
little "missis'* get downstairs, or he should run 
away, he took his way to Mrs. De Courcy's. 

Up to this time Lilly had been very patient, but 
now she was most anxious to get down, and wearied 
nurse and her mother with her importunity, until 
they consented she should go down on the Sunday 
to tea. It was to be a surprise to Leonard whilst 
he was at the afternoon service. She was to be 
placed on the drawing-room sofa, ready to receive 
him. A very pleasant surprise she would have 
been to any one, for she looked lovely in the 
prettiest of white wrapping gowns, composed of 
Mull muslin, trimmed with lace, and fastened down 
the front with bows of blue riband; a little cap 
trimmed with the same colour, covering, but not 
concealing, her sunny-brown hair; slippers of 
quilted blue silk encasing her dainty little feet — 
the whole toilet made and presented to her by her 
loving and admiring sisters, who were sure Lilly 
would look in it *^ Kke a little angel." Close to the 
couch was placed baby, in its bassinette, and a 
small table, on which was a vase of pretty spring 
flowers and some books. A radiant smile of plea- 
sure illumined LiUian^s face, as she gazed round at 
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her pretty little drawing-room ; a feeling of grati- 
tude and thankfulness to the Giver of all good, too 
deep for words, gave itself utterance only in that 
smile, and the close pressure of her mother's hand 
resting in hers. 

" To think it is my own, my very own baby, 
mamma dear," at length she said; ^^I seem only 
just beginning to realize it ; it's been like a dream 
till I see it down here in this room. Little darling ; 
how lovely she looks V' 

^^Tes, your very own, my child; and yet you 
must never forget that He who gave it you will 
demand it again. It is a grave and serious charge, 
that little mortal soul. Begiu at once to train it for 
its promised inheritance. Let no neglect or fault 
of yours make it forfeit that." 

^^ I am so afraid about that, mamma dear. I fear 
I am not good enough to make her good. It seems 
to me that those who have children should never say 
or do a wrong thing again themselves — and yet that 
is impossible." 

^^ Impossible to be quite perfect, dear, certainly, 
but not impossible to exercise that self-control 
which shall enable you to show no evil tempers 
before your child — quite possible to control words 
and actions, and overcome bad habits, and institute 
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new and good ones, so as not only to be a good 
example to your little one, but improve your own 
cbaracter. I daresay you wondered when I said, 
' begin at once;' but I meant it. A pleasant, smiling 
face for a baby to look up into is its first lesson in 
good temper, and will naturally assist the child in 
establishing a cheerful, happy temper of its own. 
Smiles and laughter are very infectious, and so, too, 
are tears. I have known an infant, before it could 
speak, cry, because its mother did, simply, of course, 
from the expression of her face. It is the only way 
they can be taught at first ; and it is wonderful how 
soon they can distiuguish between a pleasant and 
angry expression, and how soon they learn the 
meaniug of 'No.' You, as a small child, had an 
extraordinary love for coals, and as soon as you 
could crawl you made your way to the scuttle ; but 
^ No, baby,' emphatically uttered, with a grave face 
and shake of the head, soon made you understand it 
was not to be, and you would content yourself with 
crawling to the scuttle and bowing to it, occasion- 
ally stretching out one little hand, and quickly 
withdrawitig it with a sly glance at me. 
Now,'' continued Mrs. Leigh, '^ what is that little, 
anxious gaze directed to the window for so 
constantly ?" 
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"I was watching for Leonard," said Lillian^ 
smiling and blushing as she answered. 

'^I thought you were. Well, he will be here in 
a moment ; and here comes nurse with something to 
amuse you until your husband arrives .'* 

While Lillian was eating the jelly which the 
attentive nurse had brought her, Bachel entered 
with a three-cornered note for her mistress, and 
giving a loving glance at the sleeping baby, and 
saying, '^ There ain't no answer, ma'am,'^ she left 
Lilly to the perusal of the note, which elicited an 
exclamation of — 

" Oh, mamma dear, heroes a disappointment !*' 
and she handed the note to her mother with some- 
thing very Hke tears glistening in her pretty 
eyes. 

Mrs. Leigh read it. It was a few lines from 

Leonard : — 

*^Daeling, — Mrs. De Courcy waylaid me coming 
from church, and insisted on my dining with her, as 
Mr. Broughton is coming. I shall not be late, love, 
and if you are not asleep, will take a peep at you 
and the tiny one on my return. 

" Tour loving Leonard/^ 

^^ Wei], that is rather disappointing, certainly,^' 
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said Iier motHer ; '' and I am sure He will be equally 
disappointed when lie finds yon have been downstairs^ 
and he has not been at home. We shall have yonr 
father over, thongh, I expect, presently, for I told 
him yon were coming down ; so we shall be able to 
amuse onrselyes, and we will scoldi Leonard well 
when he comes home/' 

Lillian made no answer; a choking sensation in 
her throat kept her silent. She would have been 
disappointed any way, but she was vexed as well 
now to know he was at Mrs. De Courcy's. Her 
father luckily arrived a short time after, and that 
somewhat rallied her; for there was the baby to 
show, and the christening to arrange about. Helen 
and Emily were to be godmothers, and Harry god- 
papa; and talking of all this passed the time until 
bed-time, and Mr. Leigh had to go. Of course 
Lilly kept awake until Leonard came ; but she said 
she was tired, and kissed him coolly for the first 
time in her life, and then cried herself to sleep 
because she had done so. 

The next morning Mrs. Leigh told him, at break- 
fast, what he had missed by not returning, and how 
disappointed Lilly was. He seemed genuinely sorry, 
and though he was rather late, went upstairs to her 

room before going to his office, to tell her how 
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gnered lie was. His tmJfampflB and erpteamkms 
of aflecfckm cpiite cpiMwleJ her, wad Ae-pnaaaB&dL fo 
be in the diBiriiig-rocHa to r aa m e lum on laarofaim 
fiom toiriL. 

!bi tke ooarae of the dijBaciidcaneiqitokiMiir 
if Anna Maria might see the baby aad ''ndaBiia.'' 
This &TOiir was accorded^ and Anna Maria was 
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I am jnst glad to aee 700^ isalwt^^ die said. 
Fre been a-worldng bo hard at mj WnJBg eter 
since I was here bbst^ but J don't seem to get 0n 
alone hike I does with yon.^ 

'^ WeD, I ahall soon be able to take jon again 
now^ Anna; and now^ what do yon think of 
baby?'' asked Lnhan. 

''Welly it don't look a Teiy 'eavy-'eaded one^ 
eertainly. I think Fd as soon nns that aaaiqr baby 
I ever see.'' 

Lillian knew this was as great praise as Anna 
ooold accord to any child; and with a kindly' smile 
she proceeded to ask her after her fiyotufy^andraqoest 
that her mother would bring iq> poor little Bobby 
to be examined by Mrs. Leigh. 

'' YeSy ma'am ; mother will be glad to, £or he 
don't get no better, and if s my belief as he never 
won't." 
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'^Wbab'B tlie matter wiiJi the child r asked 

''Well, ma'am, I don't know,'' said Anna 
Maria, turning with, "a curtsey to Mrs. Leigh ; '' but 
he's got such a dreffiil large 'ead, and such dreffiil 
little legs, and he's a-tumed of two, and can't run 
bit." 

'' Poor little man, I fear he is past my skill ; but 
if you will bring him to-morrow, I will see what I 

oaai do." 

''Thank you, ma'am; and please, ma'am," said 
Anna Maria, turning to Lillian, " shell I be wanted 
apy more this week, for mother's got a wash, askd 
wants me ?" 

" No, Anna, I think Bachel can manage now 
very weU. I shall want you the day of the christoi- 
ing; and as I expect you to look very br^ht and 
jEonart for the occasion, I shall give you a cap with 
white ribands, and a white muslin apron to wear. 
You shall have them to-morrow, when you bring 
Bobby." 

" Oh, thank you, ma'am very much ; I'll be sure 
to come. Bachel will tell me whidi day." 

" Oh, yes ; you shall be duly told which day ;" 
and with several more curtseys and thanks, the little 
body departed. 
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Leonard^ full of penitence for having caused Lilly 
to shed one tear^ had been kindness and attention 
itself ever since — had brought her a beautiful brooch, 
and petted her to her hearths content; so that 
Lillian's brightness and cheerfulness all returned. 
She forgot all about Mrs. De Courcy, and was 
happier, as she said, than she had ever been in her 
life. The' christening passed over quietly and 
happily, and the Uttle one began its conflict with 
the world with the names of Ethel Helen. Mrs. 
Leigh had returned home, and all things had 
resumed their natural course at the little cottage, 
save that nurse — " dear " nurse, as Lilly had learned 
to caU her — ^remained, because as yet the young 
mother could not suit herself with a nursemaid. 
She was very particular, it is true ; but could she, 
as she said, be too particular in the choice of one 
who was to have the care of her treasure ? She did 
not think it right to give herself up to it, and so 
sacrifice her husband's comfort; so she wanted 
some one whom she could trust with the child 
when she was out with him. 

At length, one morning a young woman arrived, 
saying she wished to speak to Mrs. Gray. She had 
come from Miss Simmonds. She was admitted at 
once, and a sweet, bright, clean-looking girl stood 
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before Lilly, who was at once charmed with her 
appearance, and also with the look of love and 
admiration she cast at the baby lying in its mother's 
lap. 

^^ You have come after my nursemaid's place V 
said Lilly, motioning the young girl to a chair. 

'^Yes, ma'am; Miss Simmonds sent me.'' 

'^ Are you found of children ?" 

'^ Oh, yes, ma'am, so very, very fond of them." 

^^ Well, that is a great thing in your favour ; but 
you look very young." 

^^ I am young, ma'am ; but mother says I shall 
mend of that," answered the young girl, with a smile. 

'^ That is true, certainly ; but have you ever had 
a child to nurse or do for ?" 

'^Mother's children, ma'am; and I have been 
under-nurse for three months at Mrs. Wayland's ; 
but it was such a dreadful hard place that I could 
not stop in it, and Miss Simmonds advised me to 
come andtry for this." 

How many children had Mrs. Wayland ?" 
Five, ma'am, but so unruly and troublesome, 
that it was as bad as ten." 

^^Well, mine will not be unruly just yet, at 

any rate. I suppose you cannot wash and dress a 
baby?" 



it 
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^^ I could if I tried, I think, but I never have/^ 
^^ If you are willing to stay, I will teach you.*' 
^^ I should like it so much.*' 

" Then about wages " 

^^ I had eight pounds at Mrs. Wayland's/' 

^^ Then I will give you nine^ Miss Simmonds 



knows you and your fiiinily ?'* 

" Oh, yes, ma'am, she has been so kind to us. I 
don't know what we should have done without her, 
when &ther and mother both had the fever." 

^' Shall I refer to Mrs. Wayland for a character?" 

^^ If you please, ma'am; but I fear she will not 
speak very well of me, because she did not. like my 
leaving." 

^^ Well, I shall see Miss Simmonds as well, so I 
shall be able to judge, I daresay. Let me see, Mrs. 
Wayland's is the large house at the top of the grove ?'^ 

'^ Yes, ma'am ; Grove House." 

'^ Can you come directly?" 

^^ Yes, directly, ma'am, if you wish me^" 

"This is Wednesday.. Suppose wa say 
Saturday ?" 

Yes, ma'am ; Saturday morning." 
Yes, I think the morning will be best, for 
nurse will want to go early. Then I. think we.hava. 
nothing more to say.^ 
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WitH a pretty^ almost graceful curtsey^ the little 
maid took her departure, leaving LiHy warmly im- 
pressed in Iier fayour. 

The next day bein^ yerj fine> she proposed 
that nurse and she should go with baby as far as 
Mrs. Wayland's for the character of the narse- 
maid. 

''But I most go first to Miss Simmonds^ nupse-; 
for, do yom know, I was silly enough never to ask 
the girl her name ; so I must just go and ask her 
what it is firsts Dear old lady, she will like to see 
baby. You don't think it wiH hurt baby to go 
out 5^' 

'' Oh ! dear, no, my dear ; she can't be too- 
much in the air in nice weather ; but keep her from 
north-east winds and damp, that's all. You ntay 
depend upon it, when a young child does not get 
good, it gets harm. When shall we be ready ?" 

" About twelve, please, nursey dear.'' 

At the time named they started — ^Lilly, her 
baby, and nurse ; and very proud the young mother 
felt, as she thus walked beside the really beautiM 
child, and saw people turn, round and look at it— 
perhaps some looks were directed to the beautiful 
mother; but Lilly did not think so; for one 
thing which added greatly to tfaa chasm o£ hsr 
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appearance was^ that ahe was unconscious of it 
Herself. 

Miss Simmonds saw tlxem comings and hastened 
to open the door^ and gave them a heariy welcome. 
She was much flattered that baby should pay her 
first visit to her^ she said. She told Lilly the name 
of the girl was Esther Milwood^ and that she was 
the daughter of some most estimable peojfle who 
lived in a small street near ; that she had known 
them for many years^ and could answer for the 
respectabiUty and sweet temper of Esther. 

^^ I will take you to their house^ if you like ; 
they have only two rooms, but they are exquisitely 
clean, and I am sure you will like to see the home 
you take her trom." 

" I should very much; but I have not time this 
morning." 

^^ No, no, my dear; whenever you like — to-mor- 
row or next day." 

^' Thank you. Shall I come at your usual walk- 
ing hour to-morrow ?" 

^^ Yes, do ; I will go with you with pleasure.'' 

After a Httle more conversation, Lilly left, and 
proceeded to Grove House. When the door opened 
to her knock, her ears were greeted by a Babel of 
childish voices, mingled with roars and cries, and 
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two 9r three little heads were poked out of a door 
to peep at the visitor, confirming the accoimt of 
Esther, that they '^ were as bad as ten ;'* it 
seemed impossible that five children could make so 
much noise. 

The room into which Lilly was shown (she left 
baby with nurse, to walk up and down in the sun) 
was the drawing-room ; but the floor was littered 
with children's toys, and a general air of confusion 
and discomfort pervaded the room. Lillian could 
not help contrasting it with her own elegant little 
room at home, and thought that she would never, 
much as she loved her, let her little maid make her 
drawing-room in such a state. 

Mrs. Wayland entered at length — a short, stout, 
bustling little woman, with a good-natured face, 
bearing the traces of having been very handsome. 

" I beg your pardon for keeping you waiting, 
ma'am, Pm sure. La, bless the toys, they're always 
under one's feet!" she exclaimed, kicking them 
away as she spoke, and drawing a chair into the 
space she thus made. 

'' I have called," said Lillian, '^ to inquire the 
character of Esther Milwood, who says she has 
been living with you as under-nurse." 

^^ Oh, la ! yes ; to be sure she lived here. What 
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slie calls herself^ I can't say. Poor child^ she hadn't 
ninch notion of being anytiiing in particular. She's 
like 'em all^ I think^ at that age^ ma'am — a rare 
trouble." 

'^But she was honest and respectable^ was she 
not ?" asked Lillian. 

'^Well, yes, she was that, as far as I know; 
bnt, bless you, her work was never done ; and as to 
keeping the children in any order, or correcting them^ 
she had not a notion of it. If she had chosen ta 
stay, she might have made a good servant in time ; 
but, like them all, she's off directly things ain't 
just as it suits them. There are no servants left; 
they all want places where the work is ^ put out.' " 

'^ Was she kind to the children ?" asked LiUian. 
'^ She says she is very fond of them." 

^^Oh, yes, as to that, she was very well, I 
believe ; but then there was always the upper-nurse 
to look after her, and see she did not slap them. I 
leave everything to my upper-nurse as regards the 
children, for I've no time to see to them. I'm a 
district visitor, you know, my dear, and my time iB= 
thoroughly taken up. I think I have the most 
troublesome district of all ; but the Vicar gives iii 
to me, because, he says, I can manage people so 
well." 
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'' Ma, ma I" exclaimed a dioms of voices ; and 
the door burst open, and three children, varying in 
age from ten to six, mshed in peU-meU, perfectly 
unheeding their mother's efforts to silence thesa 
and get them out of the room. They began a long 
story, which, as^ they all spoke at once, and very 
loud, was to Lillian perfectly unintelligible. 

She rose to go, for she felt little more informa- 
tion was to be obtained, and preferred relying on 
Miss Simmonds' account of the girl and her own 
prepossession in her favour, thinking that fulfilment 
of the duty of nursemaid to such a crew must indeed 
be difficult. 

'*^Hold your toi^ue, children,'* shouted the 
mother, when Lilly rose. " Where is nurse ? and 
what business has she to let you run about like 
this? Oh, here you are, Wickens,*' she continued, 
as a tall, elderly woman appeared at the door, 
which the children had left wide open; ^^how dare 
you let the childr^i run about the place like this ! 
Call yourself a nurse, indeed! You're not worth 
your salt I" 

" They would run down, ma'am, all I could do,'' 
said the woman, sharply. '^ There's no managing 
them. Children I'm used to, and can manage, but 
not wild beasts.'' 
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'^Well, then, be oflf with you, do all of you. 
When you^ve got as many,'* continued Mrs. Way- 
land, turning to Lillian, you'll understand all this 
better, shan't you ? You see, young things full of 
health and spirits, will be noisy, and nurses are so 
stupid. But, pray don't let them frighten you 
away." 

'^ Thank you, Mrs. Wayland, but I have no 
reason to detain you ; I have nothing more to ask. 
I think I shall try Esther. I have only one young 
child, and I daresay she will manage that.'' 

" I hope she may, I'm sure, and give you more 
satisfaction thau she did me. It's a horrid plague 
not to be suited with one's nurse. Good evening. 
I'm sorry not to be able to give you a better account 
of her." 

Lillian left the house — ^the din of the noisy, 
unruly children still going on as at her entrance—- 
with a sense of pity for any nurse condemned to the 
charge of them, and a hope that she should never 
be afflicted with such a family. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A LITTLE CLOUD. 

Esther Milwood was soon duly installed as nurse- 
maid to the little treasure at the cottage— Lilly 
haying been to see her home^ and being satisfied 
that order and cleanliness had been well instilled 
into her there. 

Mrs. De Courcy hkd called and raved so about 
the beauty of the baby as to soften the heart of the 
adoring mother somewhat to her. Beatrice had 
accompanied her^ and seemed so enchanted to nurse 
the little things that Lilly had asked her to come 
and spend the next day with her^ and have a long 
day at nursing. 

When Leonard returned, and she told him what 
she had done, hoping to please him, as much as 
for any other reason, she was vexed by his at once 
saying — 

" Oh ! why did you not ask her mother to come 
to dinner ?^' 
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Because I did not want her/' answered Lilly, 
with unusual sharpness. 

'' Then I do, and I shall send her a note, begging 
her to come to dinner, and fetch her daughter 
home.'^ 

'' Leonard, I do hate her so ; it is unkind to in- 
sist on what I do so dislike.^' 

" Oh ! very well, Lillian ; if you put it so, I 
hove nothing more to say/^ and Leonard -walked 
out of the room. 

Lillian felt he was vexed ; but she thought she 
had more right to be so than he had. And for the 
first time in their wedded lives they sat down to 
dinner angry wi& «ach other. Truly spoke the 
poet when he said that '^ to be wrath with one we 
love doth work like madness in the brain.^' Lilly 
could eat no dinner, and Leonard was not much 
better. She would not play ; he would not smoke. 
How apt we all are to injure one of our features, to 
be revenged on the whole countenance, so childish 
and unreasoning do our tempers make us. They 
spoke very little to each other, and that, night 
Lillian^s pillow was wet with her tears, for Leonard's 
last words had been — ''Good night, Lillian; I hope 
when you wake in the morning you will have a 
better opinion of your husband than you have now; 
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for it is evident only a mean feeling,- quite unworthy 
of you, prevents your cultivating Mrs. De Oourcy's 
acquaintance/^ Of course the next morning Lil- 
lian awoke with a headache, and feeling as if some- 
thing was the matter ; but Leonard had swept away 
all remembrance of the slight annoyance which had 
disturbed the even tenor of their way, and was as 
cheerful and as bright as ever, nevejr alluding to 
their conversation of the night before, and going off 
to his office, whistling an operaair as gaily as usual, 
kissing Lilly with his accustomed tenderness, and 
saying he should be home to dinner at sis, and 
making no mention of the De Gourcys at all. 

Lilly sat thinking for some time after he was 
gone — ^pondering whether it would not be kinder 
and more amiable to ask Mrs. De Courcy to dinner, 
as her husband wished it, and whether the repug- 
nance she felt towards her was really caused by 
jealousy, as Leonard had suggested. She was sure 
of one thing, that it was not so at first. Her 
first unpleasant impression of her had been caused 
by her conduct to her daughter; but she certainly 
was nettled at Leonard's evident admiration of 
one whom she so much disliked; and she icould 
not help admitting to herself that it did strengthen 
her prejudice against her. But as she sat there her 
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better angel seemed to bring to her remembrance 
all Leonardos love and tenderness to her. 

A thousand little acts unnoticed at the time came 
back to her now, showing how he loved his little 
wife, renewing her trust and faith in him, till she 
finally jumped up, and, seizing her writing-desk, 
wrote a note to Mrs. De Oouroy, begging to see her 
at dinner, and sent it off by Bachel, running off to 
the nursery to play with and kiss her baby, as a 
reward to herself for the disagreeable duty she had 
performed. 

The room she had given up for a nursery was 
the spare room her mother had used. She had 
made it look as cheerAil and bright as she could, 
hanging the walls with coloured prints, putting 
flowered chintz curtains, lined with pink, at the 
window, and a flower-box outside, filled with stocks 
and mignonette, which sent a sweet scent into the 
room through the open window, besides which was 
placed the low nursing-chair. In a recess stood 
Esther's bed and washstand, and across the recess 
in the daytime Lillian had a chintz curtain drawn, 
so that the rest of the room had the appearance of a 
sitting-room. How Lillian loved it ! The little 
airing-horse before the fire, with the pretty little 
clothes hanging on it, such clothes as she had looked 
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at and longed to possess a wearer for when but a 
little girl herself, her passionate love for the waxen 
image of babyhood which rejoiced her childhood, 
being but the foreshadowing of these days of intense 
mother-love. All the belongings of the nursery — 
the bath and high fender, were all such pleasant 
sights to Lillian, and the room seemed to her a little 
haven of rest, and peace, and comfort whilst Leonard 
was away. She liked Esther, too, very much ; there 
was a natural refinement about the girl which pleased 
her, and she learned, while she sat there nursing her 
baby and talking, many a useful lesson in economy 
which she did not forget to practise. It is a sin- 
gularly rare virtue amongst those who have the 
greatest need to practise it; but Mrs. Milwood, 
Esther^s mother, had been well trained in it by an 
excellent mistress with whom she once lived, and 
had found it serve her in good stead in the bringing 
up of her family. In Esther^s neat little work-box 
Lillian saw, one day, a quantity of coloured silks 
and cottons, wound on cards, but only needlesfiil. 
Esther, seeing that she noticed them, said — 

" Oh, ma^am, those are out of ladies^ dresses 
mother and I have had to unpick. We always draw 
the thread out, not cut it ; and so mother winds the 
pieces on cards, for she says they often come in 
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iLand;^ to mend a glove, or any little job for wliicli 
only a small piece is wanted, and bo saves bnying ." 

"A. very good idea indeed," said Lillian; "I 
shall adopt it. Your mother seems to nnderstand 
economy." 

" Yes, ma'am, she lias been obliged to learn it. 
We have had a hard matter to get on when there 
were nine of ns. Mother was troubled to feed ns 
all; bnt she always managed to give na plenty, 
though I fear she sometimeB went short hereelf. 
People Dsed to say how extravagant she wasj be- 
cause there was always a good smeU of cooking in 
our house ; but mother said it cost no more to have 
some nice warm sonp as she made, than the tea, and 
bread and cheese the neighbours had." 

" I daresay not. You and I onght to think our- 
selves very fortunate in having such good mothers," 

"Yes, ma'am. Mother is wonderful clever, 
certainly ; she's got 80 much forecast ; she always 
used to manage, poor as we were, to have tea when 
she or any one of us was ill, because she always pnt a 
few grains away in a chest whenever she made tea. 
She called that her store chest ; and the doctor used 
to aay there was no house he went to, when the 
babies were bom, where he had things so nice as 
mother's — amongst the poor, I mean." 
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''A note for yooy ma'am,^' said Baebel^ entermg 
at tliis moment. It was from Mrs.-De Oourey^ say<^ 
ing tliat Beatrice had been so nan^btjr and trouble- 
some that she could not allow her to have iiie* 
promised treat — a. day of nursing the lovely bafcy^; 
so she would not render the punishment too severe 
by coming herself^ as it would be too tantalizing to 
the poor child. She had no doubt Mrs.; Grray would 
kindly name another day. 

"What a wretch she ia!^^ said Lilly to herself^ 
as she threw the note into the nursery fire ; and yet^ 
sorry as she was for the poor girl, she could not help 
feeling a release from the: necessity of entertaining 
Mrs. De Couroy ; she felt it as a reward for her self- 
denial in asking her. 

When Leonard retumed>s she hastened to the 
door to let him in, and told him gaily he mu&t pre- 
pare for a great disappointment. 

" I was such a good little wife,^^ she said,/^that 
I asked Mrs. De Courcy to dinner, and she won^t. 
come, because she says Beatrice has been naughty, 
and so she would not allow her to come.^^ 

^' Then has not Beatrice been at all, do you mean J" 

"No.^^ 

'^And what did you do? Did you not beg 
for her ?" 
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'^No, I did not see Mrs. De Courcy. I wrote 
to ask her^ and she wrote back to me that answer/' 

''Poor Beatrice, I wonder what she's done. 
Suppose I ran round after dinner, and see if I can 
persuade them both to come round for an hour or 
two j it's a lovely evening. 

^' No, I don't see any necessity for that, dear, 
answered Lilly, disappointed that he had not ex- 
pressed any satisfaction at her attempt to please him. 
'' However, as you like, of course." 

Nothing more was said. Leonard chatted away 
with his customary good-humour at dinner, and told 
her that he had had a good sum of money paid him, 
half of which he had deposited with the '' nest egg," 
and tossed her half-a-crown, which, he said, was 
some " second thoughts" money ; and he hoped that 
fund was getting on as well as His. 

Do you ever put any yourself to it ?" he asked. 
Well, not often," said Lilly, laughing; ''I 
never have any second thoughts, for I don't think I 
ever want to spend money on anything I can 
possibly do without." 

^^ Don't you? — ^never see in a shop window a 
dress, or some fandangle or other you would like ?" 

" Oh ! I may see them, but I never feel as though 
I wanted to buy them." 
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^' Well, you^re a little wonder then/^ 
"Of course I am. I thought you knew that 
when you married me/^ 

Lilly's spirits were rising with the hope that he 
had forgotten Mrs. De Courcy. 

" I knew you were something out of the common, 
certainly. Well, darling, if weVe finished, we may 
as well move; and Fll light my pipe and stroll 
round to Mrs. De Courcy's, and see if I can release 
the poor culprit.^' 

^^ I don't think it will be much amusement for 
her to come now ; she wanted the baby.'^ 
"Well, have the baby down.'' 
" What, wake it out of its evening sleep for her 
amusement? No thank you, Leonard; I really 
think you had better fix another day for her to come, 
if you must go at all, that is." 

'^ Oh, there's no must in the case ; but a fellow 
wants a little amusement who's been at work all 
day ; and it's something to do." 

" You used to find me sufficiently amusing," rose 
to Lilly's lips; but she remembered one of her 
mother's wise pieces of advice, and put the words 
back : " Never compel your husband to stop at home 
with you; make his home attractive, and he will 
stay in it, as a rule; but men require more change 
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than women; and iiever make it a aubject of com- 
jplaint if there are evenings when he would prefer 
going ont ; he will for the^ slight change^ value and 
enjoy his home evenings moi©." 

So Lilly said notlung, and Leonard, lighting Hs 
pipe^ went out. Lilly took up a book to read^ but 
the time seemed bo long. It was the first evening 
she had been alone ednce her marriage; and as she 
remembered^ she felt that she had no reason to com- 
plain at this his first absence from his home; but 
then^ whispered the bad spirit of mistrust. ''He 
was there a great deal when I was upstairs. Is he 
getting tired of me ?-K)omparing my ignorance and 
.ordinary appearance with her beauty and talents — 
finding that she amuses him more than me. Oh I I 
could not bear that. What would the world be 
without my Leonard's love ?'' And poor, silly little 
Lillian^ having conjured up this bugbear to terrify her- 
self; laid her head down on her book^ and criedbitterly . 
Then fearing Leonard would return with his friends 
and catch her^ she flew upstairs to her own room^ 
jand tried to wash away the traces of tears^ and to 
reason herself out of her folly; but the dreary 
moments went by very slowly, and he did not come 
back; and Sachel came to ask if she should bring 
the tea, or wait for master and them all ; the old 
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feeling came back^ and she felt as though she mn^t 
cry again. Stay, a iknook at the door ! There they 
are! She flew downstairs, called hastily to Bachel 
to bring tea directly, and seated herself in the draw- 
ing-room to receive, as she thought, her husband 
and the De Courcys; but when the door opened it 
admitted Miss Simmonds ! 

Lillian^s first feeling was one of disappointment ; 
but the cheering voice and manner in which her 
visitor said — 

" ^ Pop in and see us whenever you feel dull or 
lonely,' a kind little lady said to me ; somehow I did 
feel a little dull and lonely — so here I sun" 

^' And I was dull and lonely too. Miss Simmonds,'^ 
said Lillian, holding out both her hands cordially to 
her, ''aod am heartily glad to see you.'' 

'' That's well; husband out ?" 

^' Yes ; he'll not be long, though, I think, now. 
He only went round to Mrs. De Courcy's with a 
message. It is the first evening he has left me alone 
since we were married." 

^' Truly, then, he's a model husband, and we 
won't scold him if he's a little late, but amuse our- 
selves with chat as best we con. I am more than 
ever glad I came in, because you might have sat 
here alone, and got bad friends with yourself, and 
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then have thought he was gone too long, and ima- 
gined all sorts of unpleasant things. I know what 
that is, though I and myself have lived so long toge- 
ther now, that we seldom disagree with one another .^^ 

'^ It would be difficult to disagree with you, dear 
Miss Simmonds,^' said Lillian. '^ Now, let me take 
your shawl and bonnet, and give you a cup of tea.^' 

'' Thank you ; well, just one for company's sake, 
though I have done all my work of that kind.'' 

'^Work!" said Lillian, smiling, as she handed 
the cup to her guest. 

'' Yes, I call eating and drinking work, and rather 
hard work to me sometimes — eating alone is so very 
unpleasant; but I always go through it as a duty, 
and as regularly as possible, because I know that 
life and health cannot be supported without it ; and 
as these are valuable gifts which God has given 
us, they must be treasured accordingly." 

^' Yes, mamma always tells us that it is a duty to 
be careful of our health. She used to make us take 
a constitutional walk every day ; and when we argued 
that it was so disagreeable, she said, so are many 
duties ; but the more we persevere in doing them, 
the less arduous they become." 

"Wise mother. I think amongst the many 
things which I see in these days I would have 
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altered if I conld^ is the ill-disciplined life led by young 
girls. There was a time when they were too much 
governed at home^ kept under such severe discipline 
by their parents that their life was rendered miser- 
able, and they were a&aid of their parents, who 
seemed more their enemies than their Mends ; but 
now-a-days, bless my heart, they have run to the 
other extreme. They all do just as they like ; give 
their opinions, and contradict their fathers and 
mothers in a manner that vastly astonishes me, I 
candidly own.^^ 

^^We were not allowed to do so. Miss Sim- 
monds,^^ said LiUian. 

" No, my dear, I am sure you were not. I can 
tell after a very short notice how a girl has been 
brought up— -what sort of a home she Jbas come 
from.^^ 

'^ Can you ? Mine was a good one* I am truly 
indebted to my mother. Every moment I am re- 
minded by its usefdlness of some good precept she 
has taught me. I only wish I did greater justice to 
her traming » 

" Well, I think she need not be otherwise than 
satisfied with the result, my dear,'^ said Miss Sim- 
monds, smiling. 

" I am far from as wise as I should like to be. 
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Miss 3immonds ;^^ and LiHian, Taisiiig lier eyes to 
the kind^ sensible face^ felt on irresistible impulse to 
tell her troubles to her, so she continued — '^ I was 
Actually like a great baby^ crying before you came 
in, because Leonard is gone to Mrs. De Courcy^s. 
You know she is so very beautifid and so very 
clever, and Leonard seems so very fond of going 
there, that I began to conjure up all sorjis of horrid 
ideas that he liked her better than me. I was 
miserable; but you don^t think so, do you, dear 
Miss Simmonds V 

'^ Indeed I do not, my dear child,'^ S£ud Miss 
Simmonds, kindly ; '^ but you flee it proves what I 
said, that sometimes when we sit alone, we quarrel 
with oursekes-that is to say, the evil spirit in our 
nature ci)mes up, and suggests evil thoughts, which 
our better nature tries to combat, and which un- 
fortunately, being generally the weakest, gets 
beaten in the contest.^' 

" Then what is to be done when we are com- 
pelled to be alone? what is the remedy 5^^ asked 
Lillian. 

''Occupation, my dear, occupation! Without 
the least diminution of his love for you there will be 
many evenings on which your husband will leave 
you ; it is good for you both not to be always shut 
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up together. Ton -will value each other all the 
more for the short absence ; but the moment he 
leaves you alone^ busy yourself ; have some engross- 
ing occupation which shall make the moments pass 
quickly, or ask some delightftil neighbour, like me/^ 
she contiaued, with a merry twinkle in her eye, '' to 
come and spend the evening with you. Then when 
he returns, no gloomy thoughts will have been 
admitted in his absence which will prevent the ready 
smile &om brightening your face, and giving him a 
pleasant welcome home.^' 

'^ I do not mind his being out ; but it is being 
with her, whom I own I do not like.^' 

''No more will he when he knows her better ; 
but leave him alone to find her out. Opposition 
only fosters infatuation, if by her beauty And talent 
she has captivated him for the time, his good sense 
and good feeling will inevitably receive a shock 
when he knows more of her. He cannot often, by 
what I hear, frequent her house without being dis- 
enchanted, for I think, or I much mistake him, he 
loves goodness, and estimates it beyond beauty. 
Encourage his going that he may sooner be disen- 
chanted ; and do not drive him, by showing annoy- 
ance to seek refiige there, or anywhere from his 
home. I hope I don^t speak too freely, my dear 
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cliild ; but you are so like my dear Annie Fletcher^ 
that as I look at you I fancy it is her/' 

''Not one bit too freely/' said Lillian. " I think 
you are kindness itself, and you've acted on my 
spirits like a bottle of champagne." 

'' Pm delighted to hear it ; now let us seal a bar- 
gain, that as long as I am spared you shall send for 
me whenever you require some mental champagne," 
said Miss Simmonds, laughing. 

^' Agreed. I shall like that much. Hark ! thaf s 
Leonard," said LiUian, jumping up. 

'' What, a knock ? I did not hear it." 
'' No, a whistle ; he always whistles for me to let 
him in," and she flew out of the room as though she 
had not seen him for a week, with a glad smile of 
welcome on her Ups, as bright as that which used to 
gladden him in the old days at Old Court, which 
purchased for her a loving kiss, and a '' thank you, 
darling Httle woman." 

He was alone, and she came with him into the 
room with eyes sparkling with such joyful satis- 
faction, that Miss Simmonds said mentally — '' Grod 
bless her ! and keep her thus a true and loving 

little wife." 

'' You see, dear," said Lillian, '' I have had a 
charming companion in your absence." 
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" I am delighted to see you. Miss Simmonds. 
I hope you are come for a grand battle/' 

'' Well, I have no objection to one, Mr. Gray. 
I am in a sufficiently pugnacious humour, I think.'' 

*'A11 right, then, ring for the tea things, my 
Lilly, and we'll begin." 

'' Have you had tea, love ?" 

" Yes, they would make me stay. I could not 
make them come here. Poor little Beatrice looked 
very wistful; but the mother was 'inexorable.' 
However, I would not come away until she had 
promised the poor child should come next time you 
asked her. Now, Miss Simmonds, I am ready." 

They began their game at chess. LiUian sat 
down on a low chair beside them with some work 
for baby, and thus this evening, which had com- 
menced so stonmly, ended most happily, and Lillian 
went to bed with a resolution to call on Mrs. De 
Courcy in the morning, invite them for another day, 
and putting aside her own feelings, endeavour to 
encourage an intimacy with her, and so please her 
husband at the same time that she carried out her 
kind friend's advice. 

As soon as Leonard had started in the morning, 
therefore, and LiUian had arranged her domestic 
matters, she started with baby and Esther for her 
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oiistomaiy oonstitational^ which now was no longer a 
penance^ and done for dnty's sake^ bnt a real plei^ 
sure^ intending to take Mrs. De Conrcy's on her 
return^ and send baby and Esther home. 

Let ns precede her^ and see Mrs. De Coarcj's 
home by the light of day. 

She is herself^ at the moment liUy starts for her 
walk^ jnst getting np ; a yeiy pretty servant maid, 
dressed in shabby-fine dodies, her hair rolled bade, 
and nnoovered by a cap, is assisting at her toilet; 
and standing leaning against the dressiog-taUe, is 
Beatrice, her eyes swollen with weeping, looking 
sIoTenly and nntidy, her beautifiDd hair as rough aa 
thongh no brash had passed throogh it, dressed in a 
greasy silk skirt, with a dirty white mnsUn body 
pinned on her, as it had nath^ buttons nor hooks 
and eyes. Was she orying because her mother waa 
jnstl^ blaming her for such negligence ? No, 
another cause than this just one had aroused her 
mother's indignatioxu 

They were speaking unreserredty before HiB 
maid. She was a Grerman, and did not understand 
a word of English. 

An open letter lay on the table before Mrs^ De 
Courcy, and putting her hand dowu sharply on it,, 
she 
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'' Don't be so absurd and wicked^ cbild^ as to sit 
tliere and deny the tmth. K you liad made no com- 
plaint^ do you think he would have written a» he has 
done ? FU trouble you^ for the fixture^ to hold your 
tongue/' 

^^I did not make any complaint^ mamma^ I did 
not. Why wiU you not beUeve me ?'' exclaimed the 
girl^ passionately. 

" Don't raise your voice or get excited ; unless 
you had said something about it^ he never would 
have thought of such a thing. But FU hear no more 
about it; go downstairs^ and let me dress in peace^ 
and just remember this^ young lady^ that I shall 
keep you still closer^ and be still more strict with 
you, if I hear a murmur again. Now go." 

'^ You're cruel and unjust enough as it is ; you 
could not be much worse," muttered poor Beatrice, 
as she.saimtered out of the room, with a bitterj 
angry feeling at her heart, sad to feel at any age, but 
at hers, poor child, almost unendurable. She went 
down into the dining-room, where the breakfast 
was still on the table — ^the sohtary breakfast she had 
had there — ^her mother taking hers, as she usually 
did, in bed; and she stood at the window, gazing 
listlessly out, full of those bitter, angry thoughts 
which were such sad companions ; indulged as th^ 
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were against her whom she should have loved and 
honoured above all others — ^her mother. 

"Mother indeed!^' she thought; '*that poor 
little ragged child out there can boast a better^ 
I believe. What does she ever do that's like a 
mother ? I have been taught nothings and can do 
nothing. I am allowed no amusement at home^ and 
when a kind creature asks me out^ mamma gets in a 
rage about nothings and refuses to let me go. Oh^ 
dear^ dear Mr. Broughton, I wish you had not 
written, but left me alone in my misery.'* And she 
laid her beautiM hot face against the cool glass of 
the window, and the large tears fell thick and fast, 
dropping on her clasped hands. 

She did not know how long she stood there. 
Her mother came down, and rung for the breakfast 
to be cleared, scolding that it had not been done 
before ; but she heeded her not, nor moved from her 
position, nor spoke in answer when her mother said 
that she was going out for a drive, and she should 
not be home at luncheon, and perhaps not dinner ; 
that, therefore, Beatrice had better make her dinner 
at luncheon ; there was plenty of cold meafc ; and in 
a few moments the brougham which Mrs. De Courcy 
always hired came to the door, and she wenfc away 
without another word, or kindly glance at the lonely 
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girl, who still stood with her bead leaning against 
the window, and the large tears falling slowly down 
her flushed cheeks. Suddenly she started away, for 
a loud ring at the gate bell announced visitors, and 
she did not want to be seen. She did not dream of 
refusing herself, for no one ever asked for her ; but, 
to her astonishment and dismay, the door opened, 
and the servant announced Mrs. Gray. 

Poor Beatrice ! she hastily rose from the seat on 
which she had flung herself, and held a hand out 
timidly to Lillian. 

'' Tour servant told me Mrs. De Courcy was out," 
said Lillian; "but I thought I should Kke to see 
you, and I flattered myself you would like to see me." 

" So I do ; but I am so untidy, and — and " 

" Oh ! never mind that," interrupted Lillian. 
^' I came to fix another day for you to come and 
nurse baby. Would to-morrow do ?" 

"I don't know, Fm sure, if mamma will let me. 
I should like it ; but I don't suppose she will. She 
won't be home all day to-day." 

'^ And you are quite alone. Can you not come 
back with me, then — now ?" 

"No, I dare not; she would never forgive 
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Oh, yes ; I think mamma would not be angry 
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if I write a little note^ and leave it for her, taking 
all the blame myself." 

It was a bright gleam of joy, a temptation 
Beatrice knew not how to resist ; so, with a smile 
on her lips, though the tears were still filling her 
eyes, she said — 

'' WeU, if you think I dare, I should like it.'' 

^'Tes, we'll risk it," said Lillian. " Find me a 
piece of paper, and a pen and ink, or pencil, and 
then run and get your hat on." 

Beatrice produced quickly the writing materials, 
and flew upstairs, calling loudly to Marie to come 
and dress her. 

Oh, that bed-room ! Shall we dare to peep in ? 
Can we not picture the room inhabited by so fair a 
maiden ? Ah ! yes, we can fancy it bright with 
order and cleanliness, its walls adorned with pretty 
pictures, and a small book-shelf, on which are books 
with gay bindings — ^books which give some idea of 
the tone of mind of her who possesses them ; the 
small bed, with its pretty hangings ; the wardrobe 
with glass doors, in which the pretty figure can 
survey itself; flowers in the window; ornaments on 
the mantel-piece — treasured gifts from kindly friends. 
Is that the room into which the young girl hurries 
now ? Alas ! no. Slovenliness and discomfort 
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seem to liave taken up their abode there. A settle- 
bed, on which is flung some dirty clothes ; a chest 
of drawers, each drawer half open ; no curtains at 
the window — only a dirty, torn blind ; no ornaments, 
no pictures, no books save one, a torn and dirty 
railway novel on the mantel-piece; a small table, on 
which is a shabby toilet-cover, and a miserable 
dressing glass; a brush and comb, which, from 
their appearance, can well account for the rough 
hair which has grieved Lillian to look at. Such is 
the room poor Beatrice owns. 

She is long dressing, even with the maid to help 
her, for nothing can be found. Her stockings are 
not paired, her dress has been pushed into a drawer 
without folding, and is full of creases, which the 
maid tries in vain to get out. Her hat and cloak 
are searched for vainly, and discovered at last under 
the dirty clothes on the bed; and then only one 
glove can be found ; and so she goes with only one, 
trusting Lillian will not notice it. Poor child ! As 
much, perhaps more, to be pitied than blamed, for 
no gentle mother's teaching has sought to make her 
neat and orderly — ^has told her how debasing to the 
mind are habits such as hers, and how sad will be 
her future, if ever she is wife and mother, and 
brings to her married home disorder such as this. 
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Did the contrast strike her, when she went to 
take off her things in Lillian^s room, where cheer- 
fulness, comfort, and order seemed to reign and 
flourish ? And yet Lillian had been at sraall ex- 
pense ; taste, and cleanliness, and neatness had 
joined their simple but strong forces together, and 
made the humble little room what it was. 

Beatrice said how pretty it was, and wished 
hers was like it. Lillian laughed, and said it was 
not very elegant, only tidy; but when Leonard 
grew rich, she meant to have a lovely bed -room, for 
it was a thing she delighted in. 

Then they went to the nursery, where baby had 
just woke from her morning sleep, and Beatrice took 
her, and seated in the low chair by the open window 
in that pleasant room, a sense of peace, hope, and 
happiness came over her to which she had long been 
a stranger. It was a quiet, happy day altogether ; 
her beautiful face looked lovelier than ever, with the 
discontented expression all gone, and she seemed 
to forget her dreary home, and all its sorrows, and 
thoroughly enjoy the present. 

Leonard had returned, and they were just going 
to sit down to dinner, when a servant arrived with 
a note, which at once changed the aspect of affairs. 
It was from Mrs. De Courcy, and ran as follows : — 
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It was most kindly meant on your part, dear 
Mrs. Gray, to take Beatrice home, but unpardonable 
in her to go. She knew I was seriously displeased 
with her, and had no business to go without my 
leave. I must request that she return home imme- 
diately with the servant. — ^Yours sincerely, 

'' A. De Couec y.^' 

What was to be done ? They decided there was 
no alternative, and the poor child, with white face 
and tearful eyes, kissed LiUian, and walked silently 
and sadly home. 

Lillian could not resist saying to Leonard, 
*' That's a nice sort of mother. Poor, dear child, 
how I feel for her ! '^ 

^' But, Lillian, we must be just ; perhaps Beatrice 
has been very troublesome," said Leonard. 

" She is too old to be treated so, if she has been. 
I should like to tell Mrs. De Oourcy what I think of 
her,^' answered Lillian, hotly. 

'' Hey dey, little woman ! don^t you take any 
cayenne pepper with your dinner to-day. Come, 
it's ready ; let us go and eat it, and forget this Uttle 
episode which has so disturbed my gentle little 
wife.'' 



OHAPTEE IX. 

I 

THE FIRST SORROW. 

The next moming, when Leonard liad just started 
for his office, and Lillian had gone through the 
ceremony of watching him out of sight, as she 
always did, and, with apron and gloves on, was 
preparing for her moming^s work, a note was 
brought her from Mrs. De Courcy, and an answer 
waited for. Opening it, with surprise and indig- 
nation she read the following : — 

^' Dear Mrs. Gray, — ^It is mistaken kindness to 
encourage a disobedient child. Please send Beatrice 
home immediately. — ^Yours, in haste, 

'' A. De Courcy.'' 

Lillian, throwing off her apron and gloves, went 
at once to the servant to know what the mysterious 
note could possibly mean. 

'^ Miss De Courcy is not here. I don't under- 
stand this note," she said. 
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'^Well, ma^am, it is very strange, then, for 
Miss De Courcy is not in the house anywhere, and 
mistress made sure she was here/' 

'' She is not indeed, nor have I seen her since 
you fetched her last night. You had better run 
quickly back, and tell your mistress so/' 

The maid ran home accordingly, unable to resist 
stopping at one or two places to relate the exciting 
news that '^ our young lady '' was lost ; and Lilly 
returned to her domestic occupations, wondering 
not a little at this romance of real life. Could it 
be possible that the poor child, tried beyond her 
powers of endurance, had run away? Lilly felt 
most interested, but disliked Mrs. De Courcy too 
much to mix herself up in the matter by going to 
her, as she would otherwise have felt inclined to do. 
She quite longed for Leonard's return, to acquaint 
him with the strange news, doubting not that he 
would go round himself to inquire if she had 
returned. 

Mr. Broughton was seated that same morning 
at his luxurious breakfast. Through the open 
window came sweet scents from the garden, filled 
with the choicest flowers, and bees were humming 
among the blossoms, and birds singing and twit- 
tering amongst the trees, busy with their nests and 
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eggs, adding to the many pleasant country sounds 
which, even so near London, made one fancy that 
miles divided it from the great metropolis. 

He was sipping his coffee as he read his news- 
paper, occasionally walking to the window to speak 
to the gardener, who was sweeping the lawn he 
had just mown — ^Mr. Broughton sticking to the old 
fashion of mowing instead of using a machine ; for 
he liked the pleasant noise of the scythe, he said, 
and disregarded all his gardener's insinuations 
about the quickness and general improvement of 
the new method. A ring at the visitor's bell 
startled him at length from the leading article in 
which he was interested, and he put the paper 
down in expectation of the announcement to follow, 
wondering not a little who his early visitor could 
possibly be. 

"A young woman — ^girl — ^lady, sir,'' said the 
man, hesitatingly, as he entered the room, closing 
the door behind him, '' wishes to speak to you." 

''A young lady at this time of day? Some of 
the neighbours ?" 

'' No, sir ; her veil is down, sir, and she spoke 
very low." 

'^ Bless my heart ! who can it be ? Well, show 
her — no, put her in the library, and I'll come." 
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'' I have shown her in there, sir/' 

''All right, all right, Fll come. Bless me, how 
very odd I" and pushing his fingers through his 
hair, with a glance at the mirror over the mantel- 
piece, he walked oS into the library. But he was 
ill prepared for the scene he was to encounter. 
The girl rose at his entrance, and seizing his hand, 
in a voice choked with tears, exclaimed — 

" Oh, Mr. Broughton I dear Mr. Broughton ! let 
me stay with you — do, do. I can bear it no longer. 
I will be your servant — anything — if you will let 
me stay here, and never, never go back any 
more V^ 

" Beatrice ! Is it possible ? What does this 
mean V 

'' That I am wretched — oh, so wretched ! 
Mamma — ^mamma has shaken me, and hit me, 
and used me cruelly. I can never go home 
any more. You are my only friend ; let me stay 
here V 

"My poor child!" he said, tenderly drawing 
her towards him, *' this is a sad tale. What am I 
to do with you ? You cannot stop here. I must 
take you home.'' 

" Oh, no, no," she said, clinging closer to him, 
and lifting her beautiful face, streaming with tears. 
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to his. ''I never will go home again — ^never. 
Let me stay with you. You say you are lonely 
often. I will cheer you, and love you, and never 
let you be lonely again ; only do not send me back 
to my wretched home. She was so angry with you 
for writing about me, and has never been the least 
kind to me since.'' 

Mr. Broughton was as much embarrassed and 
distressed as any bachelor might be in a similar 
position, with a young and very lovely girl thus 
throwing herself on his protection ; and he was at 
a loss how to act for the best. He certainly could 
not send her back in the state of excitement she 
was then in, and he thought, therefore, the best 
plan was at once to summon his housekeeper, a 
kind old body who had lived with him since his 
boyhood in diiBferent capacities, and place the poor 
girl in her charge, until he could think the matter 
over, and determine what to do. 

Bidding her, therefore, to try to command 
herself, and removing quietly her hat and cloak, and 
seating her in his own arm-chair, he went in search 
of Mrs. Stephens ; and soon poor Beatrice was 
comfortably established in the housekeeper's room, 
with a nice breakfast before her, more tenderly and 
lovingly waited on than she could ever remember 
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being before, whilst Mr. Broughton was concocting 
a letter in his library to send to Mrs. De Courcy. 
Having, after spoiling two or three sheets of paper, 
sncceeded in writing what he thought wonld do, 
he rang the bell, and desired the man to send a boy 
off at once with that note, and to wait for an 
answer, saying he himself was going out for a short 
time, and that no one was to be admitted in his 
absence. He then went to the housekeeper's room, 
and told Mrs. Stephens he was going out on a little 
business, and that she was to take great care of 
Miss De Courcy, and allow no one to see her, or 
lose sight of her herself for an instant. 

In the meanwhile Mrs. De Courcy seriously 
alarmed, and yet violently angry, was hurrying 
from place to place, where she could imagine her 
daughter to be, and finally went herself to Lillian, 
and in the most excited manner declared that she 
must be in her house, and that Lillian was con- 
cealing her ; and poor Lillian was positively alarmed 
at her vehemence, and knew not what to do. She 
assured her that she bad not seen Beatrice since 
the night before, and suggested that she might, 
merely in a Uttle temper, be trying to frighten her 
mother, and would presently return. 

'' But I cannot go home and sit still and wait ; 
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I shall go mad. She is young and pretty, and 
some horrid mischief will happen to her, I am 
sure; let me stay here, I cannot remain alone. 
Oh ! who can call children a blessing ? They are 
for ever a misery and torture from their birth. May 
I stay here V again she asked, stopping in her 
excited walk up and down the room. 

'^ If you wish,'' said Lillian, not knowing how to 
refuse ; ^' only if your daughter returns you will not 
know it.'' 

'^Will you mind sending round to say I am 
here, and they are to let me have news directly 
there is any ?" 

^^I can do that," said Lillian, *' certainly." 

^^ Do, then, do, and I will stay till your husband 
comes home ; perhaps he can suggest what course 
I must take, if by that time she has not returned. 
I won't be in your way. I can stay in your bed- 
room, or anywhere, only let me be where I can 
speak to some one, if I wish. I could not stay in 
my own house alone." 

Lillian, though much annoyed and even alarmed, 
could not help feeling some compassion for the 
unhappy mother, whom it was evident laid blame 
to herself in this matter, which must, Lillian felt, 
increase her distress greatly. She despatched 
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Eacliel, therefore, with the message, who on her 
return, brought word that Miss De Courcy had not 
been heard of, but there was a note for Mrs. De 
Courcy, and the boy was waiting for an answer. 

She opened it eagerly, and calling to Lilly, who 
had left her alone to its perusal, she handed her the 
following : — 

^^ Dear Mrs. De Courcy, — ^It has come to my 
knowledge that your daughter has left her home 
through some misunderstanding, and resolutely 
refuses to return. If you will accept my advice, 
you will place her at once with a lady friend of 
mine who receives a few pupils, and who would 
make her, I am sure, a happy home, and take every 
care of her. Pardon this interference of an old 
friend who heartily wishes happiness to you and 
yours. ^^P. Broughton. 

^^P.S. — I will make any arrangement for you 
with the lady, and have your daughter conveyed 
there if you like.'^ 



^^ What does this mean, Mrs. Gray, is she there, 
think you : at Mr. Broughton^s, I mean V 
" He does not say so.^^ 
No, but how else should he know about the 
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matter at all ? I will take a cab and go there at 
once myself. That will be the best way, don^t you 
think so V 

Quite willing to be rid of her, Lillian made ^ no 
objection, and Rachel was again sent out in search 
of a cab, the boy being told to run back, and tell his 
master Mrs. De Courcy was coming herself. 

Lillian most anxiously awaited Leonardos return 
home to recount the day^s adventures ; but about an 
hour before it was time for him to return, her atten- 
tion was entirely diverted by Esther^s sudden sum- 
mons to the nursery to see what was the matter 
with baby. It was not, therefore, the bright face 
of his wife which met Leonard as usual on his 
return, but the pale anxious one of the young nurse, 
who told him, ^^ Mistress was in the nursery ; baby 
was not well.^' 

Of course he hastened there at once, and foond 
LiUian with the child in her lap, breathing very 
heavily, with a flushed face and Uttle dry lips, cer- 
tainly, even to his inexperienced eyes, looking far 
from well. 

'^ Oh ! Leonard, dear,^^ she said, raising a very 
sad-looking face to his, " baby is so iU.^' 

^^ So it seems, darling ; but it will be all right 
again presently, I dare say. Babies, I beUeve, have 
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always got something the matter with them — Wa 
got a tooth coming, perhaps/' 

^'It is too young, I think, for that. I have 
given it some medicine, dear nurse left with me, and 
if it is not better in an hour's time I must send for 
a doctor/' 

'' Oh yes, have the doctor, dear, by all means, if 
you think it can do the poor little mite any good." 

*^ Well, mamma says doctors know nothing about 
small babies, and if she was near, I should send for 
her instead ; but I must have some opinion beside 
my own if she does not get better ; but I will write 
to mamma to-night, and ask her to come over." 

^^ Do, by all means. I dare say she will know 
what to do with it. Shall you be able to come down 
to dinner ?" 

" Oh, yes, dear. Esther will take baby, and 
ring the bell if it's the least worse, won't you, 
Esther ?" 

'^ That I will, indeed, ma'am." 

LiUy would have greatly preferred staying with 
the child. Appetite she had none ; the face of her 
darhng and its Kttle moaning cry haunted her all 
dinner, but she felt that her duty was there ; she 
had done all she could for the child, and was ready 
at hand to be summoned if she was needed. To sit 
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and watch it would have done it no good, and her 
husband would have had a comfortless, lonely meal 
without her, and she was rewarded for her self- 
denial by his expressions of dehght at her coming 
down, saying he hardly expected her, and that if 
she would prefer being upstairs she was to go, and 
he would manage. But she told him no, she knew 
Esther was as anxious and watchful as she could be 
herself, and would call her if needful; and then 
Leonard would insist on opening a bottle of wine, 
and making her drink a glass or two, which revived 
and cheered her ; so that afterwards while he went 
to smoke his pipe she was able to go back to the 
nursery with a better and more hopeful spirit. Baby 
had fallen asleep, but the breathing was still heavy 
and laboured, and there was no improvement in the 
symptoms, so she thought it better to send for the 
doctor. He pronounced it a slight derangement of 
the stomach, and ordered a mustard plaster, and he 
would send a powder to be taken immediately, and 
would look in in the morning early ; Mrs. Gray was 
not to be at all alarmed, etc., etc. 

But Mrs. Gray was alarmed, for the evening 
passed and far into the night, and the little one was 
no better. Leonard, more anxious for her than 
the child, would not go to bed if she did not, so 
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together they kept their watch beside it, sending 
Esther to bed with Eachel. 

The cold, grey morning dawned — chilly even in 
snmmer, those early hours when one has been up all 
night — and still the little patient had made no pro- 
gress, and when the doctor came it was to assert 
that inflammation had set in, and he had fears of the 
child^s recovery. Poor little Lillian, she was very 
patient, very still, unnaturally so. Leonard did not 
go to town ; she besought him not ; and her mother 
came, in answer to her summons. Everything was 
done that could be done; but ere the close of 
another day, the reaper came to gather the flower 
of which "the Lord had need,^^ and Lillian^ s little 
blossom was borne away to bloom in Paradise. 

For years after, her face, with its piteous expres- 
sion of entreaty to him, as it were, to save it and 
help her, haunted Leonard. He could only take 
her tenderly in his arms and bear her from the 
room, which she let him do unresisting, for what 
use was she there now? And she lay cold and 
tearless, with her head on his shoulder, whilst he 
tried with loving words to cheer and comfort her. 

'^ I wish she would cry,^^ her mother had whis- 
pered to him ; and it made him anxious to see the 

dry eyes — the grief was too hard, too bitter for 

12 
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teaors. But presently, when Esther stole gently into 
the room, and kneeling down beside her mistress, 
tenderly raised her cold, passive hand, and with her 
own face streaming with tears, said, '^I am so sorry,^' 
then the floodgates were unloosened, and throwing 
her arms round the girPs neck — ^the girl she must 
ever love, who had loved and cared for and sorrowed 
for her lost treasure, she found relief in tears, 
bitterer than she had ever shed in her life, but 
relieving the hot brain and the poor heart, which 
had felt ftdl to bursting. Leonard let her weep un- 
restrainedly for some time, and then calling her 
mother, he induced her to go to bed, where, worn 
out with grief and watching, sleep came at length to 
give her temporary forgetfulness. 

I will not write of the sad days that followed. 
Those whose lot it has been to bear such a trial 
know but too well what the young mother felt — 
can remember but too vividly, aye, even if many 
bright, happy little ones have come to fill that 
vacant place, how the first darling was still tenderly 
remembered and mourned for — ^how none of the 
others, dear as they all were, were like that first ; 
and how, deep down in the mother^s heart, hidden 
away that none might see or know it, lay the 
shadow of the cross it had been her lot to carry. 
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Those who have not had sorrow come to them in 
like manner would not understand it, probably, if 
I wrote pages on the subject ; but would say, as 
many of Lillian's acquaintances did, '^ Oh, only a 
baby a few months old ! Much better to go now 
than when it's older !'' and wonder that it should 
be thought a heavy grief to bear. 

Lillian could not find it in her heart to send 
Esther away at once, so she stayed . on assisting 
Eachel, and doing needlework; and the nursery 
was dismantled, the things locked up, and Lillian 
never went into it, but tried hard, for Leonard's 
sake, to be his bright, cheerfdl little wife again; 
and, as we are all helped to do what we strive to 
do for love and duty's sake, so the smiles came back 
to Lillian's face, and the lightness to her step, and 
Leonard's home was as cheerful as ever, though thd 
little angel they owned in heaven was tenderly re- 
membered, and its resting-place on earth constantly 
tended and visited. 

Mrs. Leigh stayed with Lillian for a week or ten 
days afterwards, and before her departure Lillian 
asked her (and it was the only conversation she 
permitted herself on the painful subject) whether 
she thought the doctor had done all that was right 
for baby ? 
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^^ That, my dear, I should not like to doubt ; 
but you know my opinion about doctoring babies* 
I have heard an eminent medical man say that an 
old nurse, or mother with a large family, knew 
better how to doctor babies than any physician ; 
that the less medicine administered the better ; and 
that common sense for a doctor, and patience for a 
nurse, would often save the little life lost by too 
much interference. But you could do no other than 
you did, love. Had your darling been taken from 
you without your having sought medical aid, you 
would have blamed yourself, perhaps, and others 
would have blamed you. Now you have at least 
the satisfaction of knowing you did all you could ; 
and you have only to bear it patiently, as coming 
from Him who does all things well, and orders all 
things aright for those who love Him.^^ 

Of course the painful excitement of this event 
had driven all thoughts of the De Courcys from 
Lillian^s mind; but when it was all over, her 
mother gave her a note which Mrs. De Courcy had 
sent her, and which she said she had opened, and 
answered, telhng her of the baby's illness, and she 
had sent to inquire after Lilly several times since. 
The note was to say that she had discovered her 
daughter, who, in the most '^shameless, daring 
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manner/' had gone to Mr. Broughton, and that she 
had placed her now^ by his advice, at school, where 
she hoped she would learn better discipline, and 
^^ to appreciate the home she had deserted, and the 
mother's love she had spumed/' 

Lillian then told Leonard the whole story, but 
he still seemed more inclined to take the mother's 
part, and so she dropped the subject, and it had not 
been again renewed by either of them. 

Miss Simmonds had been most kind and sym- 
pathizing to Lillian in her trouble ; and Mrs. Leigh 
said she felt so much more comfortable in leaving 
her with the knowledge that so kind a friend was 
near her. A day or two after her mother's depar- 
ture, LiUian received, one morning, a letter in a 
handwriting she thought she knew, though she 
could not remember whose it was, and was, 
as we are all so apt to do, staring at it, and 
wondering who it could be from, when Leonard 
said — 

'^ Don't you think the mystery might be solved 
by opening it, love ?" 

LiUian laughed, as she answered — 

'^Yes, what a goose I am. Oh, darling, it's 
from Agatha Hepburn, asking us to go and see her. 
Bead what she says. I can't read it out loud," said 
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Lillian^ with, tearful eyes^ and she handed him the 
letter. 

'* My child/' it began, ^^ it's a bad trouble to 
bear; even I, husbandless and childless, can 
imagine what it is. Change of air, and scene, and 
association, must be good for you. Come to me 
with your husband ; the place is looking lovely ; it 
is very quiet, and you can wander about in my 
grounds or the woods unmolested. It will give me 
pleasure to be of service to you, and my pleasures 
are few. From your friend 

^^ Agatha Hepbubn.'' 

^^ Well, love, what do you say ; shall we go V 
asked Leonard. 

^^ If you like, my dear, and you think we can 
aifford it.'' 

^^ I think we might manage that certainly ; but 
I am not quite sure whether I can get away for 
long enough to make it worth while, and you will 
not like to stay without me." 

^^ Oh, no ! do not mention it, darling. I cannot 
bear you to be away a moment from me now more 
than you can help." 

'^ Still I even think a week would do my little 
woman good. I haven't got all the roses back yet. 
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I have a curiosity to see this good body, too ; let us 
go. I have been working hard, and a change will 
do us both good/' 

And so Lillian was induced to write and accept 
Miss Hepburn's kind invitation, and together they 
start.ed for Hampshire on the Monday following the 
invitation. 

The village was more than two miles from the 
station, lying, as Mrs. Leigh had described it, 
hidden away among the hills, and as picturesque 
and romantic as the lover of such scenery could 
desire. The house, or rather cottage, was old- 
fashioned, but as pretty and commodious as pos- 
sible, and the garden lovely; abundance of roses of 
every hue and growth, monthly, standards, moss, 
both white and pink, filled the air with their de- 
Kcious fragrance; one climbing rose, on the wall, 
had grown to the very chimney-tops, and clustered 
round a window, which, as she drove up the neatly- 
gravelled carriage-road, Lillian hoped would be her 
room. She felt a little nervous at thus encounter- 
ing for the first time one who had figured in her 
father's early history so strangely, it seemed like 
making acquaintance with some one out of a book, 
and her heart beat quicker when, on the door being 
opened by an old manservant, there stood in the 
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hall a tall pale woman, with snow-white hair, braided 
beneath a blonde cap, and dressed in a grey silk of 
such richness that it seemed as if it would stand 
alone, who advancing with extended hands, said — 

'^Welcome, child of my old friend; and you, 
too,^^ turning to Leonard, ^^ welcome for her sake. 
Come this way, my man will see to the luggage, 
and all that is necessary," and she led the way into 
a room furnished with such taste and comfort, that 
it gave at once an impression of home. It was a 
long low room, with two large bay windows, and a 
glass door which opened on to a lawn sloping 
gradually down to a trout stream flowing at the 
foot of the range of high hills which surrounded 
the village, making it answer Mrs. Leigh's descrip- 
tion of a village playing at hide and seek with other 
villages. The two windows of the room looked 
from the side of the house into a garden arranged 
in the Dutch style, with trimly-cut hedges and yew- 
trees in fanciful forms, the beds of different shapes 
filled with flowers of the brightest hue, and in the 
centre of each a standard rose-tree laden with its 
fragrant blossoms. 

'^ Oh, how pretty !" exclaimed Lilhan. 

'"' I am so glad you think so, my love," answered 
Miss Hepburn, ^^ and I fervently hope to make this 
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visit a bright spot in your memory. I should like 
YOU to have only pleasant associations with Hom- 
dean/' The slight stress she made on the ^^ you/' 
Lillian understood as an allusion to her mother. 

^* My wife is such a passionate lover of the 
country. Miss Hepburn,^' said Leonard, ^^ that I am 
obhged to let her live in a house that has a garden 
to it, and pretends to be the country, or she would 
pine away Hke a woodland bird in a cage.'' 

^^ I think people with minds generally love the 
country, Mr. Gray." 

'^ I am afraid I have not one, then," answered 
Leonard, laughing, '^ for though I think it delight- 
ful for a change, I must own I should not like a 
residence in the country." 

^' Because, perhaps, you love society, and there I 
admit the superiority of town; but surely you love and 
admire nature, which is what I mean by country." 

"Oh, yes, I can thoroughly appreciate its 
beauties, and ^" 

" And could you," interrupted Miss Hepburn, 
with a faint smile, which seemed an unfrequent 
visitor to her lips, " could you bring London society 
and conveniences into the country, you would be 
content to abide there." 

'^ Well, yes, perhaps I might." 
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'^ And that society,*' said Lillian, '' is one 
amongst the many things which I dislike in London, 
the dreadful visiting/' 

*^ I am glad to hear you say that,'' replied Miss 
Hepburn, ^^for one of my difficulties, when I do 
invite any one to stay with me, which is very rarely, 
is that I can offer them no gaiety, no dinner-parties 
at home or out. I have never cared for visiting 
since — since I was very young, and so I have pur- 
chased for myself the lonely life I lead. I go to 
see no one, and no one comes to see me, though 
I beHeve, for a country village, this is reckoned 
very gay. But you will go to your rooms now, my 
dear, will you not, and get rid of your travelling 
gear ?" And ringing a bell, which was speedily 
answered by a neat elderly woman, dressed with the 
homely plainness of bygone years, before crinolines 
and other finery had become fashionable in the 
kitchen, she said — 

'^ Show Mrs. Gray to her room, Magdalene. If 
you will follow them, Mr. Gray, you will find your 
dressing-room. I shaU send a cup of tea[to your 
room, Lillian ; and I hope you, Mr. Gray, will try 
and ask for what you want, as I do not so well 
understand gentlemen's tastes. Dinner is at seven; 
there will be a bell at the quarter before, but you 
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will find mo in the drawing-room whenever you like 
to come down. I trust you will not consider a full 
evening toilet necessary^ unless you prefer it — ^in 
short, I wish you, as far as you possibly can, to act 
as if you were in your own house/^ 

Lillian, who was very tired, gladly accepted this 
permission; and so, merely exchanging her tra- 
velling-dress for her black silk, after having 
thoroughly enjoyed a delicious cup of tea, she 
returned to the drawing-room, and found Miss Hep- 
burn seated by the open window, with a large frame 
before her, in which was fixed a beautiful group of 
flowers she had worked, and was now grounding. 

She said Leonard was exploring the grounds, 
and enjoying. a cigar at the same time. 

" Oh, Miss Hepburn, but he must not bring his 
bad habits here,^^ said Lillian. "I fear he will 
shock you.^' 

" Not at all, my dear ; I like every one to be 
happy their own way. I should not quite like him 
to smoke in my dining or drawing-room ; but in the 
garden, or greenhouse, or in a little room which I 
call my gardeu-room, he is welcome, as I have told 
him, to smoke as much as he Ukes. Not having a 
gentleman here for him as a companion, I am de- 
lighted to find he can amuse himself so well.'^ 
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^^ You are very kind, I am sure,^^ said Lillian. 
'' I have not interfered with his smoking, but en- 
couraged it rather at home, because mamma said it 
was so important to do all I could to make his 
home happy, and not, by opposing his fancies, 
drive him from it/' 

^^Tour mother was always good and wise. 
Such a mother could not fail to make her daughter 
a good wife.'' 

A deep sigh followed this speech, and for some 
time Miss Hepburn did not speak again. Lillian 
took up a book of beautiful illustrations on the 
table near, and then, seeing Leonard in the garden, 
said she would go to him, if Miss Hepburn had no 
objection. 

^^By all means, my child. As I said before, 
consider this, as far as you can, home, and do as 
you Hke." 

So Lilly stepped through the open window into 
the garden, and, joining Leonard, she wandered 
with him in the lovely grounds, and by the banks 
of the stream, happier and more cheerful than she 
had felt since her baby's death. They talked 
together of their hostess, and agreed how courtly 
and gracious her manners were, and how kind she 
was, though so calm and undemonstrative; and 
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both said they noticed that in her face and in her 
voice there was something which seemed ^^as 
though a deep and a mighty shadow across her soul 
was cast,^^ which would rest there till her death, 
and which they agreed they should have noticed 
even if they had not known her early history. 

The change had certainly as good an eflfect as 
could be desired on Lillian, so that Leonard was 
really sorry to take her away so soon, and joined 
his entreaties to Miss Hepburn's for her to remain 
a little longer ; but without Leonard she said she 
really could not, yet with real regret she left the 
beautiful spot where she had passed, as she assured 
Miss Hepburn, a most happy visit, which would 
cheer her with its pleasant memory many and many 
a time. 

^^ Do you know, Leonard,^^ said Lillian, as they 
were whirling along at railroad speed on their way 
home, '' I half fancy Miss Hepburn means to leave 
us her property, by something she said to me.^' 

'^Oh, nonsense, Uttle woman !'^ said Leonard, 
looking up from the ^^ Times,'' which he had been 
busily perusing; *^ what next will you fancy V^ 

"Well, dear, do you know she asked me so 
many questions about our income, and said that 
that place was her own, and that she had no one 
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to leave it to, for she had neither kith nor kin. 
Oh, Leonard, only fancy that sweet place being 
ours ! ^^ 

'' Ah, my dear, never indulge in such fancies ; 
they have caused more disappointment than any- 
thing in this disappointing world. People often 
give you a notion in their lifetime that they intend 
leaving their money to you, and die, leaving you 
behind, and their money to an hospital, or some 
hundredth cousin no one ever heard of before. I 
shall never believe in a legacy till Pm called on to 
pay the duty.^^ 

Lillian laughed ; but though she said no more, 
she could not quite resign a hope that some day they 
might wander again in that lovely garden, which, 
when its present possessor had gone to that rest 
for which she had told Lillian she pined, might 
then be their very own, where Helen and Emily, 
and dear mamma and papa would come and visit 
them, and one of the girls, perhaps, would marry 
the curate there, whom Lillian had remarked was 
very nice-looking — and — and the most beautiful 
airy castle that ever was built was shattered to 
pieces by a railway guard demanding their tickets. 



CHAPTER X. 

NEWS. 

The visit to Hampsliire had done Lillian as mucli 
good as Miss Hepburn had kindly intended, and 
she was not only her old bright cheerful self again, 
but the look of health had returned, greatly to her 
good old friend Miss Simmonds^ delight, for she 
had been a little anxious about her gentle little 
friend. She drank tea with them the night they 
returned, and they asked her if she had heard any- 
thing of the De Courcys. 

'^Well, only thus much, that Madam is very 
happy, freed from the responsibility of the young 
lady, and disports herself merrily — ^goes to all kinds 
of exhibitions, fStes, plays, operas, and comes home 
late at night, or rather early in the morning ; and, 
scandal says, forgets that her servants want any- 
thing to eat." 

^^ What a hard case it is," said Leonard, angrily, 
'^ that a woman cannot be pretty without the most 
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shameful scandal and iU-natured reports being in- 
cessantly circulated against her. Why may not a 
woman like her, without a young family to think of, 
enjoy Hfe, and go out and see all that^s to be seen ? 
I see no sin in it; but because she does this, she 
must be accused of starving her servants/' 

^^ You are quite right, Mr. Gray,'' answered 
Miss Simmonds ; ^^ I admit I deserve a scolding for 
repeating a scandal, which is the next worst thing 
to inventing it. The tongue is certainly an unruly 
member — ^I sit corrected." 

" I think it's quite likely to be true, Leonard, 
dear," said Lilly. 

^^ Oh, of course you'll say so !'* he answered, 
sharply. 

'^ Bless me, how clumsy of me !" said Miss Sim- 
monds, jumping up hastily ; ^^ may I ring the bell 
for a cloth, dear ? I don't know that I've done such 
a careless thing as that since I was old enough to 
know better ; and you'll admit that's a long while." 

Miss Simmonds had spoilt the first breadth of 
her gown in upsetting her tea, but that mishap could 
easier be remedied, she felt, than what might be 
caused by a word spoken in haste. The amiable 
" ruse" succeeded, and the evening passed without 
further mention of the De Oourcys. 
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The next day, when Leonard returned to dinner, 
Lillian could see directly that he looked worried, but 
aha would not remark on it, feeling sure he would 
tell her if he meant her to know, and that if it was 
nothing worth repeating, it would pass oflF, and be 
forgotten the sooner for not being spoken of. He 
did not talk much during dinner, but in the Httle 
room over his pipe afterwards, he said— 

'^ Pve been terribly bothered to-day, Lilly/' 

^^ I was afraid so, dear. You looked worried — 
what is it V^ 

'^I hardly like to tell you, for I am afraid you 
will worry, then/' 

f^ I shall worry more if you do not — do tell me !'' 

'^ Well, then,'' said Leonard, '^ a man for whom 
I have done a great deal of business has suddenly 
and unexpectedly failed, and I shan't get a six- 
pence." 

^^ Well, that is trying and vexatious ; but never 
mind : I thought it was something much worse than 
that. The poor man is the most to be pitied, I 
think," she answered, cheerfully. 

^' Yes, but I may be soon in the same pHght, if 
such things are to happen to me. I had relied on 
the money for paying several things, and now I 
must use what Mr. Broughton will pay me instead, 

13 
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whicli I had counted on for rent, and taxes, and 
coals. It's thrown me out altogether, and Pm afraid 
we must reduce our expenditure, and I really don't 
know how.'' 

'^ I do," said Lillian. '^ We must get Esther a 
place; that will be one less to keep and pay. I 
have felt it has been extravagant keeping her." 

^^ Oh, my darling, that is a sacrifice all on your 
side." 

^^ That's the proper side, dearie," she said, 
smiUng brightly in his face ; ^*^you earn the money, 
the least I can do is to save, and make the most 
of it." 

'^ You're a dear good little woman, and I wish 
I was rich for your sake." 

'^ Wait a bit — ^Homdean," she said, laughing. 

^^ Oh, my dear girl, pray do not let that idea 
rest in your mind, or you will be so bitterly disap- 
pointed if you are mistaken." 

'^No, I shan't indeed, there'll be something 
else. People who try always get on. Fm not a 
bit afraid. You'll come hoijie with such a bright 
face some day to tell me you've got to build a new 
palace for the Queen, or some one has left you a 
great fortune, or taken you into partnership, or 
something or other — come home you will, with ever 
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so much brighter a face than this silly old one 
youVe had to-day, which I shall now kiss all over 
until there is not a single bit of cloud or gloom left 
on it/^ And so she did, making him laugh as he 
had not felt an hour ago he could have laughed, so 
infectious was her cheerfulness. 

Before he returned home on the following day, 
she had got over the disagreeable duty of telling 
Esther she must leave, and had been to Miss 
Simmonds to consult her on a Httle matter of 
business which had been satisfactorily arranged, so 
she was ready to receive him with the brightest 
of smiles, and a piece of news which she said he 
must guess. 

'^Miss Hepburn's dead, and has left you 
Homdean !" 

^^ No, silly boy, nothing of the sort, not quite 
so good as that.'' 

^^ You've got a place for Esther." 

^' No ; better than that." 

'^ Oh ! I know ; Mrs. Harry's got a little 
boy." 

^^ No, no, no," she said, laughing, and clapping 
her hands with childish glee. 

*^I've got it, Anna Maria's going to be 
married." 
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'^ No, no, you ridiculous creature ; but you bum 
a little/' 

^^ Then it is something about Anna Maria/' 

'^No,'' she said, standing on the very tips of 
her toes, and holding herself in this dij£cult position 
by the lapels of his coat, looking in his face, with 
hers all sparkling with laughter. 

'^ Then I can't guess any more. 
Oh yes, do try, it's such fun. 

'^ Well, then, is it anything about being married ? 

'' Yes— it is." 

'^ I have it, then — Miss Simmonds is going to 
be married." 

'^ Bless her dear old heart, she's too wise to be 
plagued with any of you men. No, I will tell you, 
you seem in too goosey a humour to guess. Well, 
then, Helen is going to be married. Dear mamma 
came over and had lunch with me, on purpose to 
tell me. And they are so pleased; he's got a 
capital property, so there's nothing to wait for, and 
they are to be married directly. Isn't it famous, 
only poor Emmy is terribly down-hearted at the 
thought of losing her." 

^^ She must follow her example as soon as pos- 
sible, that's all. Well, this is brave news. What's 
the gentleman's name ?" 
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'' I should like to make you guess that^ because 
I believe you never would. I think that's the 
worst thing about it, his odious name I" 

^'Why should I never guess — ^is it such an 
uncommon name ?" 

'^ No, I can't say it's uncommon, exactly," she 
replied, laughing. 

'' Why, you're full of mysteries ! I wouldn't 
mind betting a shilling I knew-it's Tom Smith." 

'^ Oh, Leonard, somebody told you f" 

^' No, upon my honour ; but that isn't it, really, 
is it ?" 

" It is indeed — ^how could you guess ?" 

" I really don't know ; but don't you know the 
old story that if you run against a man in the street 
and say, 'Beg your pardon, Mr. Smith,' you are 
safe to be right." 

'^ I've heard that, certainly ; but Tom, how did 
you guess Tom ?'^ 

^^ Well, it's nearly as common." 

''It is, certainly; isn't it horrid? — ^fancy our 
pretty Helen being Mrs. Tom Smith !" 

" Well, never mind, if she's happy and well ofF, 
we'll forgive the name. You'll be wishing my name 
was Tom Smith, I'm a&aid, when you find how 
comfortable she is." 
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'^I shall not, you horrid naughty boy — ^Leonard, 
dear,'^ she said, more seriously, ^^ don't think that 
riches would make any difference to me ; you don't 
really in your heart, I believe. If you were as poor 
as possible, do you think I would give you up to 
be as rich as an empress ?'' 

'^ No, my good little woman, I know you would 
not. Well, now, in return for your news, I have 
something to tell you. On Monday I am going to 
run away from you.'' 

^' Oh, Leonard, where ?" 

^' Well, luckily for me I've got a job which will, 
I hope, go some way towards repaying me for my 
loss; and so, though it does take me away &om 
you, I am glad." 

" How far is it ?" she asked, the brightness 
gone from her face at this, to her, terrible 
announcement. 

" It is in Hertfordshire. I shan't be gone long 
this time, only I must often run away while the 
work's about ; but you'll get used to it at last." 

^^ That I never shall," said Lillian, emphatically ; 
'' and you must go on Monday ?" she asked, 
pitifully. 

"Yes, and it has struck me you might drop 
mamma a line and say you would come to her 
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meanwhile^ for I sliall not be back before Wednes- 
day night/^ 

'^ Well, that would be the only way to bear your 
absence. I think I will write. They will be 
delighted to have me/' 

'^Tes, and you can help them with the 
wedding finery, and that will console a woman for 
anything/' 

'^ Except parting from you/' 

He laughed, and asked her what she would 
have done if she had married a sailor ? 

" I [should never have done such a thing," she 
answered. 

^^ Not if he had been as fascinating as Leonard 
Gray ?" he asked. 

^' No, not even then." 

'^ Ah ! say you don't know. I must be off in 
good time Monday morning, so, like a model Httle 
wife as you are, let me have breakfast by eight 
o'clock, and see about a little valise for me to put 
my things in ; I shan't want to take much, and my 
portmanteau is too big." 

^^ Yes, dear, I'll see to that, and I shall go off 
at the same time that you do to mamma ; the house 
will be wretched without you." 

And so, as of course they were pleased enough 
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to liave her at home, Lillian, witli a very acliing 
sensation in her throat and very watery eyes, after 
watching her husband until she could see no glimpse 
of the cab or sound of the wheels that bore him 
away, started for Old Court. 

It certainly was the best thing she could do, for 
it amused her so much to see Helen in her new 
character o{ fiancee; then there was Tom Bmiiih 
to be seen; he was asked to dinner on Tuesday 
to meet her; and to Helenas dehght she gave 
her entire approbation to her new brother-in- 
law. 

They had a happy quiet day altogether, and 
though thoughts of her husband, in this his first 
absence from her, did every now and then distract 
the little wife's serenity, still she enjoyed her day 
very much. It was lovely weather and the garden 
was looking so pretty, and it so amused her watch- 
ing the young lovers and talking with her mother 
over Helen's prospects. 

'^ She will not have to fight the world like yon, 
darling,^' said Mrs. Leigh ; ^^ she is to have four 
servants — cook, housemaid, maid, and man.*' 

" Oh, dear I" said Lillian, laughing, ^^ she won^t 
look at such small folks as us then, I suppose.*' 

" Ahy dear child, I do not think it will make ; 
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the least difference to her, I am concerned abont 
poor Emmy, she quite frets at the thought of losing 
her sister/' 

" Let her come back with me. I suppose I am 
to be asked to the wedding/' said Lillian, smiling. 

'^ Of course, love. Well I shall be glad for her 
to do so ; I will tell her so, and it will be something 
to look forward to.'' 

Then Lillian told her mother she was going to 
part with Esther, and if Helen had not yet chosen 
her servant, she thought she would make such a 
nice housemaid for her. 

" Part with Esther ; oh, what a pity. Why do 
you do that ?" 

''I think it so extravagant to keep her, we 
really don't want her." She would not say exactly 
why, for fear of worrying her mother. 

'^ I must say I think it a pity ; however, it is a 
good idea about her going to Helen : she has left 
the choice of her servants to me entirely, so I will 
say for certain we will take Esther if she likes to 
come ; they do not want to live far from London, 
but not quite in it — somewhere Highgate way is 
proposed ; and on Thursday it is fixed we go house- 
hunting." 

" Oh, that will be charming to have her within 
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reacli ; and Esther will be so delighted to think she 
is going to remain in the family/^ 

" Yes^ I dare say she will. . She is a nic5e aflfec- 
tionate girl. And now do tell me some more about 
Agatha Hepburn ; I had not half talk enough about 
her on Wednesday, we had so much to say.'^ And 
then they talked over this Hampshire visit, walking 
arm-in-arm up and down the lawn, Emmy con- 
tenting herself with her father, whilst the lovers 
cooed in the shrubbery until the first evening star 
shot into the sky, and it was thought prudent to 
go in. 

Lillian would go early the next morning, though 
her husband was not expected until the last train at 
night, because she was so anxious to have every- 
thing nice at home for him — ^her welcome after his 
first absence ought to be so perfect, she felt. 

She was wondering as she came home in the 
omnibus what she could surprise him with — ^whether 
there was anything he wanted she could buy ; what 
she should get him for supper; and, in short, full of 
thought for him and his comfort— when two gentle- 
men stopped the omnibus and got in; she had 
been alone till then — of course she took no notice 
of them, nor they of her, beyond the first stare, 
which she had now got used to, and she returned 
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to her own thouglits of hini to whom tUs short 
absence had more endeared her; but presently a 
word or two of their conversation arrested her 
attention, and she could not forbear listening to 
what they said, 

^'She^s always taking in some young fool or 
other," said one, in evident allusion to some person 
of whom they had been talking. 

''And old fools, too, if you come to that,'^ said 
the other. '' Look at Mr. B." 

'' Well, I think there it's the question whether 
it's the mother or the daughter.'' 

'' I don't know ; to my taste the daughter's the 
handsomest." 

''She will be, she's what you may call 'raw' 
now, and besides she doesn't have the foreign aid of 
ornament; the mother's always awfully well got 
up." 

" Yes, stunning. But I say, this youngster's a 
married man, isn't he ?" 

" Yes, so I heard." 

" How does his wife like it ?" 

"Ah! oh! I dare say she doesn't know. I 
don't believe there's any real harm in the woman ; 
but she likes a slave, and if he's a good-looking 
one all the better." 
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•^ What^s the new one's name, do you know V 
The friend bent forward and wliispered ; Lillian 
would have given worlds to hear that name, as she 
sat there with flushed cheeks listening to what she 
feared she understood too well. 

" When did she go out of town V asked the 
questioner again. 

" Monday I went to call. Fve not been there 
since her last evening, and found she was gone.'' 
" And he went with her, did he ?" 
" I heard they were seen at the station." 
And then they talked together in lower tones, 
and on other subjects, and Lillian heard nor cared 
to hear more. She was relieved when the omnibus 
stopped at the top of the road, and she could get 
out and walk rapidly along to expend her excite- 
ment; and yet she thought '' Tm very siUy ; there 
are more pretty women in the world with pretty 
daughters besides Mrs. De Courcy ; why should I 
think it is her ? I will not be so stupid." Esther 
let her in, and asked anxiously if she was quite 
well. 

'^Oh, yes, quite; only rather tired, she had 
walked so fast." And then she at once began 
ordering the supper, and bustling about the house, 
not the least as though she were tired, but with all 
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she did the conversation in the omnibus continued 
to haunt her, until she determined to put on her 
things again and go and call on Mrs. De Courcy ; if 
she were at home, all was well, and then anxiety 
would be at once set at rest. So telling Esther she 
should not be long, she was only going to make a 
call in the neighbourhood, she started off; but a few 
moments brought her with her quick step to Mrs. 
De Courcy^s gate; the bell was not answered imme- 
diately, in her impatience she rang again, the 
servaoit came at last, and to Lillian's inquiry for 
Mrs. De Courcy she said her mistress was out of 
town; she had gone on Monday, and was not 
expected home tiU the end of the week. 

Lillian hardly knew how she got home ; it must 
be true those strangers did mean her husband and 
Mrs. De Courcy ; and she had wept at his absence, 
and longed for his return. And he— oh ! it was too 
cruel; and so with this burden on her heart did 
poor little LiUian sit and jfret, and weep all the long 
hours alone. She forgot her agreement to send for 
Miss Simmonds when she wanted some mental 
champagne, which she certainly did now, but sat 
pitying herself and blaming her husband, until the 
hour when she expected him home. How her 
foolish httle heart beat then at every sound of 
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wheels ! Wliat should she say when she did meet 
him ? Could she run out to him and kiss him, as 
she was wont, believing he had so deceived her ? 
No, she would be cold and distant to him, and then 
he would want to know what ailed her, and then 
she would tell him all she knew, and ask him to 
vindicate himself — ask him if this was the way to 
repay her trusting love, if he could hope she would 
ever love and trust him again. Yes, the finest 
speeches she concocted there alone to make him 
when he returned — grand enough for a Mrs. Siddons 
to have uttered in some thrilling tragedy; but on 
looking up at the clock she found it was nearly an 
hour past the time when her husband ought to have 
been home. And then a fresh terror seized her ?— 
was he killed on that awful railway? should she 
have him brought home by some doctor, frightfully 
mutilated ? or be telegraphed for to some inn, where 
he was lying insensible with a host of other 
suflTerers ? All her wrongs were at once forgotten 
in this fresh alarm, picturing him suflTering — ^the 
dear face convulsed with pain, or lying all uncon- 
scious; how could she think of herself then, or of any 
fancied wrong or slight ? And her distress of mind 
was at its height when Eachel, putting her head in 
at the door, with a face of extreme terror, said — 
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Ohy ma^am, sure something must have hap- 
pened to master j he's a hour after his time — and 
the death-watch his a going — ^hon — hin the kitchen!'* 

'' Get me my hat and cloak, Eachel," she said ; 
'^I can't sit here any longer; I shall go to the 
station.'^ 

^^ Oh, yes, ma'am, let's both go together/ Stay ! 
hark I here's something a stopping ! It is ! here^s 
master, or what^s left on him ! " 

And Eachel flew to open the door, and Lillian, 
too much agitated to move, stood in the hall, till 
the cheering voice of her husband, saying — ^^ Well, 
my poor little darling, I suppose you've been 
frightened to death ; the train's an hour late ! " made 
her fly into his arms, and there sob out her joy and 
sorrow. 

" You very silly little goose," he said, as he al- 
most carried her into the drawing-room, ^^ you don^t 
mean you really have been so very uneasy. Well 
Pm here all right; and I tell you what we must 
have — a bottle of wine opened on the strength of it, 
for I am sure you want some. Hallo, Rachel ! here, 
just stay with your mistress while I get some wine. 
She^s been so frightened." 

^^ Oh, dear sir, I don't wonder at it ! One does 
hear such things now-a-days. What with collations 
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on the line — ^and bridges falling — ^and murders in 
first-class carriages — ^it^s enough to make one vow 
none of us would never go nowhere !" 

^^ Ha, ha ! so it is, Eachel. Now, my darling, 
drink this, and tell me you're glad to see me now I 
am come/' 

Lillian raised her tear-stained face to his, and 
kissed him ; but she could not speak then ; for now 
he was there, safe and well, the old shadow came 
back; while her terror for him had for the. time 
vanished. At length she said^ 
I am glad if you are glad.'' 
Why, glad, of course I am. I tell you what, 
Lillian, I wouldn't be a bachelor again for a million 
of money; and I tell you another thing, I'm as 
hungry as I can be ; so now about some supper." 

'^ It's quite ready on the table." 

^'Good little woman, let's go and have some;" 
and he ate his supper, chatting all the time ; and 
then asked if he might smoke one pipe at least — if 
she was not too tired to stay with him. Rachel 
and Esther might go to bed, and then he said — ^^ I 
dpn't believe you are glad to see me, or else your 
fright has knocked you up. What is it, darling; 
you are not a bit like yourself ?" 

Now for the fine speeches — the accusation — the 
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denouncement — standing up before him, her little 
figure drawn to its full height, her eyes flashing 
virtuous indignation? Noj only the little figure 
kneeling down beside him, and laying the poor 
flushed face and aching head upon his knee, and 
murmuring — ^*^Why did you go out of town with 
Mrs. De Courcy, and not tell me ?" 

He threw aside his pipe, and raising her in his 
arms, looked in her face for a moment, and said — 

'^ My child, what do you mean ?" 

Then she told him all — all she had heard in the 
omnibus — all she had done herself. 

^'Well,^^ he said, when she concluded, '^it is 
fortunate I did not leave this about,^^ and he took a 
note from, his pocket and handed it to her, ^^ or you 
would have been more wretched than you have been, 
which would have been unnecessary ; read it, and 
then I will go on.'' She read it through her 
bhnding tears. 

'^ Dear Mr. Gray, — Can you spare time to see 
me on Monday to the Shoreditch Station ? it's an 
awful place to get to, and I don't like going with- 
out a cavalier ; you are always so kind and obliging 
that I feel you will do this if you can. 

'^ Yours, A. De Courcy." 

14 
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•^Now Lillian, like an idiot — and it is all tlie 
blame I can attach to myself — I did not show you 
that, because I thought you would be vexed. I did 
not accede to her request, because T could not in 
the first place, and because I thought it strange her 
asking. I wish to heaven I had shown it you, and 
my answer, which was : — 

^^ ^ Dear Madam, — ^I am myself leaving town on 
business that morning, and cannot comply with 
your request, I think you need be under no alarm 
in driving from your own residence to Shoreditch 
alone.^ 

'^ That was what I wrote. I am grieved, Lillian, 
beyond measure, that you should have worried 
yourself so unnecessarily and so unjustly. I do not 
know what I have done to merit it." 

Thoroughly vexed with herself, and grieved that 
she had for a moment thought ill of him, Lillian 
knew not how to make reparation. She could only 
say she was sorry, and beg him to forgive her ; but 
they both went sad and miserable to bed ; and thus 
this ^^ coming home,^^ which was to have been so 
bright ended so diflTerently ; how seldom does any- 
thing happen just as we have thought it would ! 
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how rarely can we do even the simplest things we 
arrange to do exactly as we intended j so true it is 
^^ that man proposes and Heaven disposes." But 
with the morning came happier feelings to both of 
them* Leonard freely acknowledged that he was 
quite wrong not to show Lilly the note, and also 
comforted her by saying he had quite done with 
Mrs, De Courcy ; she said she had been foolish in 
not asking him the truth before she doubted him ; 
and, making a compact of perfect mutual confidence 
for the future, Lilly let him go oflf to town happier 
and brighter, perhaps, for this slight storm which 
had thus disturbed their domestic horizon. 

One evening, some weeks after this, Lillian, 
who had been very busy all day superintending that 
painful domestic necessity — a thorough clean — 
looked out with more than usual eagerness for her 
husband's return from business. She had felt 
rather low all day, and a variety of household 
worries had vexed her — nothing of any conse- 
quence, but still in every home there are days when 
things will not go right, and everything and every- 
body seems to do just what they ought not. So 
this day, Lillian having had a score of little troubles, 
was looking forward more than commonly to seeing 
Leonard, and hearing his bright voice bidding her 
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not bother herself about such trifles^ but the usual 
hour passed away, and to her surprise no Leonard 
arrived. He had never been late home before.'^with 
the exception of that horrid evening when the train 
was late, and that was no fault of his ; his business 
being for the most part, in the neighbourhood of 
London, he could always get home in time for 
dinner; he had said nothing in the morning of 
having fiirther to go, or given her the least idea he 
would be late. The dinner must be put back ; 
there was another worry, for of course it consisted 
of two dishes that would bear keeping less than 
most. Lillian was a httle cross first, then very 
much astonished, and finally very anxious, though 
she tried to remind herself that there was nothing 
the matter when she fidgeted before : and that a 
business man being an hour late ought not to cause 
anxiety; only then Leonard had always been %o 
punctual, and it did not signify, she always should 
fidget if he was after his time. But her anxiety 
did not last long this time, and her suspense took 
another turn, for when she had walked to the gate 
for the twentieth time, she saw him coming: down 
the road in a Hansom cab ! He who more often 
saved even the trifling omnibus fare by walking 
home, to be dashing along in a cab ! Was lie hurt 
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or ill ? No, she soon saw there was nothing the 
matter, for his face was all smiles, and he sprang 
out of the cab, and was by her side in a moment. 

^' My darling,^^ she said, *^what has kept you 
so long? I have been so anxious, and I think I 
wanted you to come home early more than ever to- 
day, people have been so tiresome, and Pm afraid 
now the dinner is quite spoilt/' 

" Well, never mind the dinner, that will be right 
enough, and people have not been tiresome to me 
to-day. Only think,^^ he said, as he entered the 
house and flung himself into the nearest available 
chair, ^^ I have been successful in having my plans 
and estimates accepted for a large new insurance- 
office that's going to be built, and that's what has 
kept me.'' 

'^ What plans — what office, Leonard?" 

'^ Well, little woman, you see, I would not tell 
you for fear you should be disappointed ; but more 
than once I have been trying to get hold of some 
work by which I should be more likely to get a 
name than these everlastmg terraces and rows of 
shops at Bayswater, and Brixton, and Battersea, 
our living though they have been ; and so I sent in 
some plans and estimates for a large insurance-office 
they are going to build at Brighton— quite a grand 
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elevation I can tell you, and mine have been 
accepted. There were a great many others, and I 
hardly thought I had a chance ; but this afternoon, 
just as I was thinking that there was little more to 
do to-day, and that I might as well start for a walk 
home, a messenger came to me with an intimation 
that I was, if possible, to go at once to the tem- 
porary London oflSce of this Insurance Company in 
the Strand, or, if unable at once, to call to-morrow 
morning at twelve o^clock. Of course oflf I started, 
and there, to my surprise — I need hardly say delight 
too — I found my plans were the chosen ones ; and 
though there was no doubt about it, yet, of course, 
some explanations and arrangements, and naming a 
surveyor, who should go into all the quantities with 
me — for they want the business put in hand at once 
— why, it all kept me till, as I came out of the office 
and looked up at St. Clement's clock, I saw I was 
actually behind my dinner time, and I fancied my 
httle woman looking out of the window, and think- 
ing and wondering ; so I jufiaped into a cab — ^the 
new building will support that extravagance, I 
think — and here I am as hungry as a hunter, so let's 
have dinner/' 

'^ My darUng, I am glad you have been so for- 
tunate, but I am always a little sorry for these works 
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away from London. You wonH have to see after it 
very often, will you V^ 

'^ You little goose ! of course I must watch the 
building, or what would be the use of an architect ; 
but, thanks to the railways, a great deal can now be 
done between an early breakfast and a late dinner, 
and a little run to Brighton won^t hurt you some- 
times. However, that^s all to come. Now order 
in dinner, I won^t be a moment.^' 

And so the dinner, spoilt as it might fairly have 
been considered, seemed as good as any dinner 
Lillian had ever given him ; and they talked away 
brightly, and positively looked forward to the possi- 
bility of Leonard being able one day to build a 
house on his own land, entirely after his own plans, 
that should embrace every little fancy either of them 
could imagine ; and then came the cigar, when, after 
a pause, as Leonard enjoyed the first few whiflfe, 
he looked up rather suddenly at Lillian, and said — 

'^ I say, Lillian, why have I never insured my 
life? I think I ought. This building I have got 
to carry out just reminds me. I am sure it is a 
prudent thing to do, and how wocdd insurance - 
offices find business enough for such large premises if 
nearly every one did not insure their lives. It is very 
strange we have never thought about it before.^^ 
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Don^t say we, Leonard, for I am sure I don't 
quite understand what it is. Just tell me, because 
if people talk to me about the insurance-office you 
are going to bmld, I ought to be able to tell them 
something at least about it.'' 

^^ Well, Lilly, of course you know what fire- 
insurance is, for, as you remember, we have insured 
our fiimitnre here ; so, if a fire should take place, 
we should get the value of what was burnt. But 
what I have never thought seriously enough about, 
and what is now almost the chief business of the 
offices, is life-insurance." 

^^ But if you lost your life, what good would it 
be to you that you had insured your life? You 
could not have the money.'' 

^^No, goosey; but if my life was insured for 
£500, and anything happened to me, there would 
be a nice round sum for my widow and children to 
receive, to prevent their being in pecuniary trouble 
while settling what to do for the future. Now, to 
gain that sum at my death, I should have to pay 
somewhere about £12 or £13 a year now, and I am 
sure it would be a satisfaction to both of us to know 
that there was something when I am gone, even if 
that event should occur before I have had time to 
save anything much." 
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^^ Don^t talk so, Leonard ; I can^t bear to hear 
about having £500 when you are gone. I should 
not care about anything then.'^ 

^^ Ah ! but, my little woman, if — and of course 
I only say if, for I hope we shall both live to bring 
up a family well — if I should go, would there not be 
the additional trouble of want of means, if I left very 
little behind me for you and any children we might 
have ? Being left alone is bad enough for a wife, 
but matters are ten times worse when there is little 
left for her to do with. I will go and see about it 
before I am twenty-four hours older ; and I really 
think we can quite afford the sum required for the pre- 
mium, if we are a little careful now. Why, the second 
thoughts^ money would go some way towards it.^^ 

^^ I think you are right, darling ; but there is no 
insurance or any other oflSce, that would pay me for 
losing you.^^ 

^^ You little women are all alike, always back to 
the same idea; but still I will do it as soon as pos- 
sible, and I am sure every prudent man would say I 
was right. But Pve had hardish work and a good 
deal of excitement to-day, so let us be off to bed 
early to-night, and to-morrow I will begin to carry 
out all my new plans.^ 
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CHAFTER XI. 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

A NEW life had dawned for poor Beatrice De Courcy. 
It may seem to some of our readers that school and 
happiness are not synonymous ; but in her case 
they were ; she was very happy — ^happier than she 
had ever been in her life. Mrs. Gresham was an 
old friend of Mr. Broughton^s^ as he had said, he had 
known her from a child. She was gentle-hearted, 
ladylike, and clever, with a tender love and sym- 
pathy for the young, which made her eminently 
fitted for the line of life which unfortunate circum- 
stances had induced her, for her support, to enter 
into. Her school — if so it could be called — con- 
sisted of only eight girls, and they were all either 
orphans, or deprived in some way of a mother's 
care and love ; her own two daughters were edu- 
cated with them ; and it only seemed that she had 
eight more children, so tender and affectionate was 
her manner to her young pupils, so anxious the 
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care bestowed on them. Each girl had her own 
pretty little bed-room^ furnished simply^ but taste- 
fully^ to which they were permitted and encouraged 
to add any ornamentation they chose, which occa- 
sioned an amicable rivalry to produce the prettiest 
room j and Mrs. Gresham was frequently called on 
to decide as to which was really the best. 

There was no carpeted school-room, with hard 
forms and bare walls, for them to work in, but a 
delightful library, in which Mrs. Gresham sat with 
them always; and in the evening they all adjourned 
to the drawing-room, where fancy-work, games, 
music, and pleasant books passed the hours till 
bed-time. They had the best masters for all their 
accomplishments, but no other female teacher than 
Mrs. Gresham herself; and it was a pretty sight to 
see them surrounding her in the summer evenings, 
by the open window, or in the winter, by the red 
glow of the large fire, hstening, as she told them 
some tale, or, what they better loved, told them of 
her own life — ^her head, perhaps, leaning on the 
shoulder of one who sat behind her; another by 
her side, holding her hand ; £i.nd another — perhaps 
the most coveted place of all — on the ground at 
her feet, with her head pillowed on her lap. As 
they could not all thus take possession of her, as it 
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were, they agreed to take turns, and they were most 
particular that the turns should be regularly kept. 

At first, Beatrice was cold and strange, and, 
what seemed to those brought up in such an atmo- 
sphere of love, wanting in aflTection ; but she soon 
altered ; words of kindness and sympathy addressed 
to her which she had never heard, at last found 
their way to the poor little heart, only grown cold 
from neglect, and soon she was found glad to take 
her turn to sit at Mrs. Gresham^s feet, and lay her 
head in her lap, and feel the kind, motherly hand 
resting on her, smoothing her beautiful hair, now 
as glossy and silky as it was once rough and 
disorderly. Oh, it was indeed a new life for Bea- 
trice ! and daily was its better influence working 
on the poor girl. 

Mrs. De Courcy, unshackled by the care of this 
her only daughter, pursued her own amusements, 
and might have forgotten her existence, but for her 
anxiety to keep well with Mr. Broughton, which 
induced her, every now and then, to take the 
brougham and call at the school to see her ^^ darling 
child, about whom she was so painfully anxious,^^ 
and whom, she was afraid, ^^ gave dear Mrs. Gresham 
an infinity of trouble.^^ 

^^ Not at all,'^ Mrs. Gresham would answer, with 
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her kind and genial smile ; ^^ the trouble^ if so you 
call it, is too great a pleasure for me to think it 
one. To see the dear girl daily, I may almost say 
hourly, improving, is such a reward and satisfaction, 
that I should think any trouble light that was so 
rewarded/^ 

^^ Well, Pm sure, my dear madam, Fm delighted 
to hear you say so,^^ she would answer; '^but 
really I could do nothing with her ; any attempt at 
^ teaching her was received with a torrent of tears, 
which really, with my shattered nerves, I could not 
encounter ; and so,^^ she continued, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, '^ there was nothing for it but to 
leave her in her ignorance. Of course, you found 
her awfully backward ?" 

*'Tes; but singularly quick and inteUigent,'' 
said Mrs. Gresham. ^^ So the want has been quickly 
supplied. She is getting on capitally with every- 
thing.^^ 

'^Well, Pm sure you must have a wonderful 
knack of teaching, which I own I never had ; and 
a life of repeated trials and disappointments did 
not help to give me that patience and perseverance 
without which it is impossible, I am sure, to teach.'^ 
And drawing a richly-trimmed handkerchief from 
her pocket, she hastily wiped her eyes, as though 
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anxious quickly to conceal the emotion her own 
words had caused ; and then rising and taking Mrs. 
Gresham^s hands in both hers^ she thanked her 
warmly for the great kindness she was showing 
'^ her dear girl/^ and left her impressed with the 
belief that Mr. Broughton had judged the poor 
mother too severely, and that nothing but circum- 
stances over which she had had no control had 
caused the seeming neglect of her daughter. 

And during these months in which Beatrice was 
improving under Mrs. Gresham's care, changes 
were taking place in LilHan's home. Helen was 
married, and Esther had gone to live with her as 
housemaid, notwithstanding another little charge 
had arrived at the Cottage to need a nurse. But 
Lillian had made up her mind to try and do without 
a nurse, and with RachePs ready help, and faithful 
Anna Marians services for one or two days of the 
week, she was getting on famously. A little son 
this time claimed her love and care; and fond 
enough she was of the sturdy fellow, who, as he 
was twice the size, seemed to have also twice the 
strength of the baby sister. There were times> 
when he lay kicking on the rug by Lillian, as she 
worked, tears would rise to her eyes as she thought 
how pretty it would have been to have seen that 
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baby sister playing beside him ; but she knew it 
was better as it was — the child was happier, and 
she could not have managed so well as she was 
doing, with two to claim her care and atten- 
tion. 

The nursery was restored now to its former 
aspect ; again the cot, and high fender, and bath, 
were in their places; and there Lillian gave her 
orders for the day to Rachel ; there she was to be 
found in charge of her boy, with her basket of 
work beside her, busy, happy, and cheerful as any 
little woman need be. 

The business which in the last chapter was men- 
tioned as having been satisfactorily accomplished 
between herself and Miss Simmonds, was, that 
Lillian had thought she ought to endeavour to turn 
her talents to some account, and employ the time 
she had on her hands profitably. She remembered 
hearing Miss Simmonds speak of some little girls 
in the neighbourhood, friends of hers, who wished 
to learn music, and it had struck her, that if Miss 
Simmonds would kindly speak for her, she might 
get them for pupils ; but would prefer their coming 
to her for their lessons, as she should then not have 
to be absent from home, but still keep a supervision 
over everything there. 
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Miss Simmonds had spoken in such terms of 
Lillian, that the mother was delighted to obtain 
such a teacher for her children, and accordingly it 
was arranged that twice a week the two little girls 
should come to the Cottage to receive their lessons ; 
and enthusiastic was their account of their lovely 
mistress, her great kindness, her beautiftd playing, 
and the beautiful piano she gave them their lessons 
on; so that their mother, Mrs. Selwyn, greatly 
congratulated herself on finding a person who could 
make that most irksome of studies, the commence- 
ment of music, a pleasing one to her children, and 
thanked Miss Simmonds accordingly for the intro- 
duction. 

Lillian feared, at first, that Leonard would 
object ; and he did begin to say he thought she 
had enough to do without, and that he did not 
want his wife to be a teacher ; but she stopped his 
mouth with kisses, and told him that she thought 
it a wife^s duty to bring '^ grist to the mill,^^ if she 
could, and that if he found any duty was neglected, 
or his home less comfortable in consequence, he 
was to tell her so; and so admirably did she 
manage, doing all things by rule, and each duty 
punctually to the moment, that he was obHged to 
own it made no difference to his comfort, and to 
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consent that, so long as it was not too much for 
her health, the lessons might continue. 

The little girls made rapid progress under her 
kind tuition, and Lillian grew quite fond of them, 
and they of her. After the birth of the baby boy, 
there was no reward thought so great as to be 
allowed to nurse him when the lesson had been 
satisfactorily gone through ; and many an afternoon 
was the request made that they might come and 
spend an hour or two playing with darling baby. 
Pleased that her children were so pleased, Mrs. 
Selwyn came to call on Lillian to thank her for her 
kindness to them, and hoped that she would come 
and see her, and with her husband pass a quiet 
evening with them. 

^^We do not give parties, Mrs. Gray, and are 
very quiet folks,^' she said. ^^ We are accustomed 
to live prudently now, and bring up our children 
carefully and well, so that if our lives are spared 
when they grow up, we shall be able to afford to 
give them the society and amusement they will 
naturally then desire. We cultivate now a few 
friends, but not a large acquaintance ; let us num- 
ber you among the former .^^ 

Mr. Selwyn was a merchant in the City, and 

had often come home with Leonard in the omnibus, 

15 
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and talked to him^ and Leonard had thonglit lum 
a very pleasant fellow^ so was willing to accept the 
invitation so kindly and cordially given. Out of 
this laudable wish to assist her husband, therefore, 
Lillian formed an acquaintance, and finally a valuable 
intimacy, which lasted her lifetime. 

Mrs. Selwyn was soon warmly interested in the 
pretty young wife, and amused and pleased with her 
little economical plans and schemes, and her devoted 
childlike love for her husband. Though many years 
older and more experienced in the ways of the 
world, Mrs. Selwyn found she was indebted to 
Lilly for many domestic hints, and arrangements, 
and economical dishes ; for the little wife had made 
it her perfect study from the moment she was 
married. Often had her father and mother won- 
dered at the way in which she had settled herself 
dovm, young and pretty as she was, without a 
thought of gaiety and amusement, her hfe passed in 
administering to her husband^s comfort, in ordering 
his house aright, and expending the money he 
earned to the best advantage; and all this not done 
with a gloomy face, a victimized air, claiming pity 
for her wasted youth and beauty, but with an 
earnest delight in her employment, a genuine 
interest in what she did, which lightened aU the 
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labour and kept her fresher, brighter, and prettier 
than she would have been had she led a life of 
gaiety, such as would seem better suited to her age 
and beauty. Little more than a year had passed 
when the boy — a fine sturdy fellow, just beginning 
to toddle about, and with his staggering steps 
perpetually frightening his mothei>-had a com- 
panion, another boy. 

^^ Well, I should have liked a girl best,'' said 
LiUy, ^^ but perhaps it's better, because they can 
play together, and go to school together." 

^^ So they can, good little woman," said Leonard; 
'^ you always make the best of everything ; but two 
boys ! it's awful to think of." 

He was very proud of them notwithstanding, 
though he pretended not to be, and very anxious 
about them too, more fidgety over their baby 
ailments than Lillian herself, who was growing 
quite learned in baby lore of all kinds. 

The building of the insurance-office was going 
on well, but Lillian was earnestly hoping for it soon 
to be ended. She did not in the least get accus- 
tomed to her husband's absences ; but she did try 
not to bore him with complaints; for, of course, 
the more his business increased, and the wider his 
connection became, so much the more would he be 
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compelled to leave her. Since the arrival of the 
second child, she had found it more difficult to 
manage the music lessons ; but, as she justly said, 
the more children there were, the more it was 
necessary to increase, if possible, their income; 
so she determined to persevere, feeling sure that 
good management could surmount most diffi- 
culties. 

Her mother began to grow anxious about her, 
fearing she would do too much. And when the 
second boy was a month or two old, she came over 
to see how LilHan was, and how she managed. It 
was delightful to be met at the door, as usaal, with 
a face bright and rosy, no look of pain or weariness 
in ifc, carrying her baby boy in her arms, the elder 
one holding by her dress, delightful to hear the 
dear sweet voice as she said — 

^^You see we keep two men-servants, grand- 
mamma. We have grown grand since you were 
here.^^ 

Grandmamma kissed the Uttle men-servants 
tenderly, and their lovely mother too, and followed 
them into the drawing-room, tidy and pretty as 
ever — ^no trace of baby fingers having disarranged 
it, no litter of children's toys. Mrs. Leigh looked 
round with a pleasant smile of satisfaction. 
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^^I am glad to see the pretty Kttle drawing- 
room still the same, dear,^^ she said. 

^^ Did you think you should find it turned into a 
nursery, mamma dear V asked Lillian, smiling. 

'^ Well, something very like it, I own — in short, 
I was curious to come and see how you get on, it is 
so long since I have been to see you ; not since this 
little gentleman was two days old." 

" No, you really have not ; your spare time is 
given so much to Helen — ^how is she ?'' 

^^ Eather better. I was there yesterday, but she 
is very delicate, and yet she has every luxury she 
can desire, and is waited on hand and foot j whilst 
you, my poor little darling '' 

^^ Are the ' poor little^ donkey what works very 
hard,^^ said Lillian, laughing, and taking a mass of 
her beautiful hair out of master baby's fingers. 
And yet, thank God, Fm as well as I can be.'' 
It is wonderful ; I am conie to learn how you 
do it, and to see that it is not kiUing you,'* answered 
her mother. 

^^ The last object of your visit you can satisfy 
yourself at once about, can you not ? And the first 
I hope you will find out by staying all day and 
until to-morrow." 

"Not till to-morrow, love. Your father ia 
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coming for me in the evening. Emily is staying 
with Helen. So as lie lias business in the City, 
he said he would take a chop with Harry, and 
then come on here. How good that boy is seated 
at your feet so quietly.*^ 

'^ Yes, I am obliged to accustom him to behave 
himself in the drawing-room, for I have no nurse to 
leave them with ; I am obliged to bring them with 
me here when by chance I have a visitor. I don^t 
encourage formal visitors ; you know the few who 
come to see me are friends, and kindly forgive the 
infliction of children.^^ 

'^ They are no infliction, I am sure, so pretty and 
so good; and how nicely they are dressed, too, 
LiUian.^^ 

" Dear papa^s wedding present, at least part of 
it, I spent on their little wardrobes. You know I 
invested it so that it has grown since papa gave it 
me, so I took some out and bought a regular stock 
of things for the children, not frocks and made-up 
things, but holland, flannel, calico, print, braid and 
buttons, and then I looked into the shop-windows, 
brought home the patterns in my head, and, with 
the help of a poor lame girl in the neighbourhood, 
whom it is a charity to employ, and who works most 
cheaply, I made all their things. Arthur only wears 
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these holland pinafores; he has only one frock, 
which has a jacket of the same material, and so 
serves him for a best in-door and out-of-door 
dress" 

^^ But these nice ribands at his shoulder, and his 
sash, all help to make the holland look so nice. 
Would they not almost buy another fipock V^ 

Lillian laughed, as she answered, ^' They are 
some bonnet- strings of mine, which I cleaned and 
ironed, and split up and pinked out myself; and 
another set he has was a broad sash of mine I had 
to a muslin dress when I married. He has one set 
quite new, which are kept for Sunday. But come 
up and take your bonnet off, mamma dear, and then 
we^ll show grandmamma Arthur^s funny blue pina- 
fore he wears in the nursery .^^ 

^^ Shall I carry him ? he can't walk up, can he V^ 
asked grandmamma. 

"He can crawl up bravely, but Pm sure he 
would like to be carried best. He often says, so 
pitifully, ^ tarry boy,^ that Pm obliged to carry 
them both up, which is rather hard work.^^ 

'^ I should think so. Come along, boy. Fancy 
poor Helen carrying two such young Hercules* as 
these,** said Mrs. Leigh, as she very readily de- 
posited the child on the nursery floor. 
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^^ This is my sanctum, mamma dear, you see, 
and not remarkable for neatness. Here I permit 
Artlinr to make what strew he likes, but nothing is 
permitted downstairs but a large Sunday picture- 
book, which Leonard shows him on Sunday, sent by 
grandmamma Gray.^^ 

" Oh, picky-book,^^ said the boy, understanding 
the last words, and hastily throwing down the head- 
less horse and wheelless cart he was going to amuse 
himself with, he ran to his mother. 

^^ No, my boy,^^ she said, ^^ not to day ; Sunday ; 
Arthur has the book when papa is at home and can 
show it him. Not now, dear ; go and buy mamma 
some cotton, and bring it home in your cart j*^ and 
so, quite satisfied with his mother^s explanation, he 
proceeded with his cart to the nursery window, 
where was arranged on the sill some empty reels of 
cotton, which he put into his cart, and conveyed 
them to a basket near his mother^s work-table, into 
which he deposited them, and found ample amuse- 
ment in taking them in and out, giving no trouble 
whatever to his mother, except an occasional answer 
of " yes^^ or '' no^' to some remark in high Dutch 
he every now and then addressed to her. 

And Lillian laid baby on the ground, and sat 
down beside her well-filled work-basket, drawing up 
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near her a loupging-cliairj into whicli she placed 
her mother, saying, ^^ There, mamma dear, you will 
forgive my working ; I know it never prevents my 
chatting. Now, ask me any question you like, and 
I will answer it to the best of my power/^ 

^^ Well, I should really like,^^ said Mrs. Leigh, 
settling herself in her chair, ^^ to ask you for a 
sketch of your day, from the first thing in the 
morning till bed-time. I should like to amuse poor 
dear Helen, and tell her how you do it. But will that 
sweet fellow lie there ?" she said, pointing to baby. 

" Oh, yes, he^s used to it, bless him. Arthur 
amuses him, I think, moving backwards and for- 
wards. Well, now, what shall I tell you? My 
days are not all alike ; the days I give lessons are 
the fullest; shall I relate the arrangements for those ?^' 

^' Yes, do,^^ said Mrs. Leigh, smiling ; ^^ you are 
a wonderful little body.^^ 

^^ Well, then, to begin with : Arthur sleeps 
Eachel's room and baby in mine ; as soon as Eachel 
is dressed, she brings Arthur, if he is awake, to 
me, and I keep him and baby as good as I can 
till she comes with some warm water, and that is 
the only time I bore Leonard with the children, 
bub of course I cannot help that. He just sees 
baby is all right while I dress Arthur, then Eachel 
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takes bim and puts Um in a High cliair at the nur- 
sery table^ and gives him his breakfast^ and has her 
own. Whilst I dress, baby Hes in bed kicking and 
crowing, or asleep. Then I go to the nursery, 
and stay with the children wMlst Eachel gets our 
breakfast, and in like manner she stays with 
the children whilst I eat it, and see Leonard oft 
to town; then I go upstairs to the nursery, and 
tell Rachel about dinner, and what orders I have 
for the day : and away she goes to work, whilst I 
see to baby and tidy the nursery ; then she comes 
up and takes baby out, and Arthur goes about the 
house with me, whilst I see to the flowers in the 
drawing-room and dust the ornaments, and do a 
heap of Httle jobs, he chatting all the while as busy 
and happy as can be. Baby comes in and goes to 
sleep, and then Arthur and I take our little walk ; 
it^s not a long one, as you may suppose, but it is a 
little air for him, and off he goes to sleep, and I 
sit down to work and watch them both till a 
quarter to twelve, when my little lame friend 
arrives, the work-girl I told you of. I have her 
always on my music lesson days, because she works 
and minds the children too. At twelve my little 
girls come, and leave at one o^ clock j then Arthur 
has his dinner with my lunch, and baby lies in his 
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bassinette beside us, awake or asleep, as his little 
lordship pleases; then those days we get a nice 
walk. You know Pm a great advocate for air; 
my lame friend keeps house, and Rachel and I and 
the two babies start out. Sometimes we get into 
an omnibus, and go right away somewhere for an 
hour or two, getting home in time to see to the 
dinner, of course, and I give Arthur his tea, and 
put him and baby to bed, dress myself whilst they 
are getting off to sleep, and am ready for Leonard 
on his return/^ 

^^Then,^^ said her mother, "do you have no 
more trouble with the children afterwards ?*' 

^^ No, they have a nice supper when I go to bed 
at ten, and I hear no more of them till the morning. 
Rachel, after she has cleared away dinner and 
washed up, takes her work or book up beside 
them, and if they wake, which they rarely do, she 
sees to them, so that I am never called away from 
Leonard in the evening. I sit with him whilst he 
smokes, seeing to him and all just the same as when 
we had no children. I never let them interfere 
with his comfort more than I can possibly help.^' 

^^That is right, love; you see the advantage 
now of beginning from the beginning to let your 
children have a good evening sleep ; if they are 
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accustomed to it from tteir birth they always will, 
and it is the greatest comfort and advantage to them- 
selves and those who have the charge of them/^ 

" Yes, I don^t know what I should do if they ' 
were up crying all the evenings or what Leonard 
would do; like all men, he imagines babies are 
tools, and can be dealt with accordingly, and must 
be asleep when they are wanted to be, and never 
be a nuisance. However, thank goodness, up till 
now he has never once complained of them. I tell 
you who is so fond of them, that is poor old uncle 
Pritchard.^' 

^^ Is he ? poor old man ; and Mrs. Gray, has she 
seen them V 

" No j she is to spend Christmas with us.^' 

^^But you have no spare room now,^* said 
Mrs. Leigh. 

'' No j I put my friends to sleep at Ivy Cottage, 
where Miss Simmonds lives; you know there is 
always a bed there. Well, what do you think of 
my day and its duties ?" 

" I think you manage admirably ; but I shall be 
glad when you can afford to keep another servant ; 
can you not manage it yet ? It seems such a pity 
to have parted with Esther, though she is invaluable 
to poor Helen." 
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^^Well, I hope, mamma dear, by the time 
Leonard has finished the works he is busy on now, 
we may be able to keep a girl, and I have half 
agreed to take Anna Maria in the kitchen, and 
then Eachel is to have the children, because I can 
trust her so implicitly. Oh, if it was not for her 
willingness and quickness, I could not get on as 
I do.^' 

^^No, I dare say not; you are well rewarded 
for your patience in teaching her at first.^* 

"I am, indeed. Ah, Arthur,^ ^ she said, jumping 
up, ^^ we have been talking to grandmamma, and 
never put on your wonderful nursery pinafore ; let us 
show her what a funny little boy you look ;" and 
Lillian took from the bed a dark blue print, made 
into a loose kind of frock, which slipped over the 
child^s head and entirely covered his little holland 
dress, ^^ ribands and all,^^ as Lillian said. '^ So you 
see, if any one calls and I want him to look nice, 
off this comes, and he's clean and nice underneath, 
and fit to go downstairs.^^ 

Grandmamma highly approved of the plan, and 
then took up the little patient baby, whom she 
thought had had quite enough of the floor, and, to 
his entire satisfection, nursed him till luncheon- 
time. 
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And what of Mrs. De Courcy V^ asked Mrs. 
Leigh, as they sat together again after luncheon; 
^^ I have heard nothing of her for an age/' 

^^ Nor have we/^ said Lillian ; ^^ Leonard is 
tired of her, I think — ^he hears such tales of her. 
Beatrice has been at the same school ever since, 
and is wonderfully improved. I should like to see 
her, but I can^t get away from home to such a 
distance as that.^^ 

" And dear old Miss Simmonds V^ 

^^ Oh, she's charming, I am thankful to say — ^as 
well as ever ; she is my greatest comfort. She lets 
me come sometimes to her of an afternoon with 
both the babies, and they roll about on her carpet 
just as they do at home, and she has endless amuse- 
ments for Arthur, whom she delights in, that it 
makes such a pleasant change for us all.'^ 

" Yes, that is very nice- Oh, by the way, 
I forgot to tell you Miss Hepburn is very ill. I 
had a few lines from her the other day, wi'itten in 
wretched spirits/' 

^^ Poor thing ! I must write to her, she was so 
kind to us. Leonard laughs at me so because I say 
she will leave us Homdean and all her property." 

^^ There are more impossible things than that/' 
said Mrs. Leigh. 
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^^ Ah, mamma dear, that would be nice ; your 
poor little daughter would be in clover then. I 
don^t think, though, I should know what to make 
of it — I dare say I am happier as I am.^' 

^^I think it would be diiBBicult for you to be 
more happy, love. You look the picture of health 
and content ; and I shall go home perfectly satis- 
fied about you.'' 

Leonard and Mr. Leigh arrived together, and 
LiUian insisted on her father staying to dinner, 
for she was sure he had only lunched at Harry's, 
and it would be too late for supper when they 
got home ; there was a moon, and they must stay ; 
so her persevering solicitations, succeeded by her 
husband's, were successful, and they sat down to 
table with them. And much they praised the 
young housekeeper for the well-arranged dinner, 
and the good management which made her unex- 
pected guests cause no confusion. 

'^ Lilly always manages to have a nice little joint 
of some cold meat in the house, and some capital 
good pickles," said Leonard, ^^ so that I should 
never be afraid to bring any one home unex- 
pectedly; and then she sets it out so nicely, that 
it makes it all look more than it is." 

Well, you see, mamma dear, we can't aflFord 
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to give parties, and it would be so dull for Leo- 
nard if lie never saw any one but me; so I tell 
him, if he has any particular friend, to bring him 
home now and then. It makes a little pleasant 
change for him; and, brought home like that, 
they don^t expect anything grand; but I always 
like to have it nice. Even when we are quite 
alone, the table is always laid in the same way, 
so it does not put Rachel out; it^s only another 
knife and fork to put.^^ 

" The first time I brought any one home, you 
know, mother,^^ said Leonard, ^^ I was rather in a 
fright, wondering whether the little missis would 
scold, and whether there would be enough for 
dinner ; and youVe no idea how well she managed, 
and how good she was. She just whispered it 
would be a quarter past the usual time, and then 
she popped out of the room for a few moments, and 
then came smiling back, and chatted away to my 
friend till dinner was ready ; and, to my surprise, 
there was some capital soup, a little cold leg of 
lamb, and the little hot dish which was the only 
thing we were going to have, and a mould of jelly, 
and a Welsh rabbit. Why, it was a dinner for a 
king; and, moreover, the poor man was so tho- 
roughly captivated with her, that he would have 
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eaten a stewed horse-shoe, and been none the 
wiser/' 

^' Don't, Leonard, be so ridiculous/' said Lilly, 
laughing and blushing. 

^^You see she has had such good teaching, 
Leonard," said Mrs. Leigh, " in the art of house- 
keeping." 

^^ And fascination," added Leonard, smiling, and 
bowing to Mrs. Leigh. 

^' Oh ! of course," she answered ; ^^ but I could 
not have managed as Lilly does at her age, or so 
early in our married life." 

^^ No, dear, because you had not such a mother 
as Lilly had." 

^^ Oh, pray do not make so many pretty speeches 
to me, both of you," answered Mrs. Leigh. ^^I 
am quite overpowered." 

^^ You deserve it all, dear mother. I always tell 
everyone, when they praise me for anything, 
mamma taught me," said LiUian. 

^^Dear child, you're so very modest." 

^^ What do you think of the little horrors up- 
stairs, grandmamma?" asked Leonard. 

^^ Horrors, indeed ! If you mean the dear 

children, I think they are beautiful, and so 

good." 

16 
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^^ Pretty well, considermg ; but wliat are we to 
do with two boys V 

^^There's time enoagh to think, that's one com- 
fort, Leonard/' 

^^Tes, certainly, there is ; but if s a serious con- 
sideration. They're expensive investments, boys. 
Girls, now, marry, and get out of one's way." 

^^Oh, not always. I know a gentleman who 
has seven daughters, aU unmarried," said Mr. 
Leigh. 

'^ Gracious, they should go out to a colony." 

^^ Yes, we have often laughed at them, and said 
they ought; but they are immensely happy and 
jolly as they are, and seem not in the least to regret 
their single blessedness. But, reaUy, my dear boy, 
we must not linger too long over our dinner, or we 
shall be benighted." 

^^Look here, Idlly dear," said Leonard; ^^I 
have had very little walking to-day. Let us go 
with the parents part of the way. If s a lovely 
evening." 

And so it was arranged ; and the ladies, leaving 
the dining-room, went up to put on their things. 

Just as they were coming down again, a loud 
knock at the door startled them. 

" Who can that be at this time of night ?" said 
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Lillian, stepping back to the nursery to send Rachel 
to open the door. ^^ Peep, mamma dear/^ 

^^Oh, my child, I don^t know; a gentleman, 
very tall, and in a uniform, I think/^J 

'•Can't be, mamma dear. We don't know a 
soldier or a sailor.^' 

Rachel returned, and said it was a gentleman 
wanted missis, but would not give his name. 

''Mamma dear, come with me," said Lillian, as, 
with some trepidation, she took her way to the 
drawing-room, followed by her mother. The gen- 
tleman turned as they entered; and, as a smile 
stole over his face, old memories of long ago came 
back to Lillian, and, with a cry of joy, she flew into 
his arms. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

AND LAST. 

The knock at the door and subsequent excitement 
in the drawing-room, related in the last chapter, 
brought out Leonard from the dining-room to dis- 
cover what had occasioned it, and it must be acknow- 
ledged that he was somewhat startled at the sight 
that presented itself; but his equanimity was quickly 
restored by Lillian saying, as soon as she could 
recover her breath, ^^ Leonard dear, don't you know 
it's Frank— dear old Frank ?" 

" I certainly did not know," said Leonard, ^^ for 
he was very unlike the gentleman before me the last 
time I saw him. But Pm glad to see him, and glad 
to have proof of the truth of Lilly's statement," he 
said, laughing, and pointing to Mrs. Leigh, who, 
with tears of joy coursing down her face, was now 
kissing her son most energetically. 

Lillian had run off to the dining-room, and re- 
turned with her father, so that it was some time 
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before quietude was restored^ and Frank could sit 
down and relate his adventures. He said that the 
last letters he had received had told him of Helenas 
marriage, and that was the last home news he had 
had ; and that he thought the best thing to do on 
landing was to come straight to Lillian^s, who would 
enlighten him about the rest of the family. It was a 
great piece of luck, he thought, finding hia mother 
and father there, and he would now go home with 
them. " But he had no intention of going directly,^^ 
he said, ^^ so dear mother must just take her things 
off, and sit down comfortably, and he would have a 
cab, or fly, or something or other, and take them 
home all the way comfortably, by and by.'^ 

This was readily granted, too glad to see him to 
refuse him anything ; and Lillian, having discovered 
he had had no dinner, soon arranged to have some 
put in the dining-room, with tea for those wlio had 
dined, so that they could all assemble round the table 
once more ; and a merrier or happier party had sel- 
dom sat down to any meal. Of course Frank had 
heaps of tales to tell, and much of domestic news to 
hear, and they laughed and talked till Mrs. Leigh 
began to say they really must go home. But Frank 
would go up to the nursery to see the babies, and 
then come back twenty times to kiss Lillian, and tell 
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her she must get him a little wife just like herself, 
that they were some time getting off, and, by the 
time they reached Old Court, it was so late that they 
found poor Bridget in a dreadful state of alarm ; 
but she was immediately consoled by the sight of 
Master Prank, who had always been a great pet of 
hers, and whose excellences she further extolled 
when, on the following morning, he presented her 
with a little present from China. 

" To think,^^ she said, ^^ of the dear boy remem- 
bering the old woman, and bringing her something 
&om such miles and miles away. God bless him ! 
But it was just like him, that it was/^ Wonderfully 
was it treasured and shown to every one ; and when, 
years after, Bridget was carried to her last resting- 
place on earth, amongst her things was the little gift 
found, wrapped in white paper, and written on — 

^^ Given me by my dear Master Frank. I should 
like, at my death, for Miss Emily to have it.^' 

Emily was the next, in her estimation, to Frank; 
and so, of course, the last request was granted, and 
to Emily was given the piece of Chinese work which 
had so gratified the poor old faithful servant. 

LilUan was some time recovering from the ex- 
citement of her brother^s unexpected arrival, and 
was continually talking of him and his changed 
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appearance to Leonard ; and, of course, could not 
resist building her castles in the air respecting his 
fixture, ^' How nice it would be if he would marry 
Beatrice De Courcy ! ReaUy that would be charm- 
ing, for I like the poor girl so much/^ 

^^My dear girV said Leonard, ^^ you would then 
be positively connected with the object of your 
greatest aversion/^ 

^^ No, no, come, Leonard ; not so strong as that. 
I certainly do not like her, but I honestly own my 
greatest fear was that you would contrast her with 
me, to my disadvantage/^ 

'^I said you were jealous,^^ said Leonard, laughing. 

^' Ah, but I was not. I could not think so ill 
of you as to be jealous,^^ replied Lillian ; '^ I only 
feared that you might regret being bound to one so 
inferior to what seemed to be your model of per- 
fection ; but I never doubted, Leonard, you would 
keep your faith to her to whom fate had bound 
you." 

^^ Lilly, darling, as I told you when I first saw 
her, she was like a diamond beside a pure and 
spotless pearl ; let the diamonds sparkle for whom 
they will, but give me my matchless pearl.'' 

'^Dear Leonard, I am quite satisfied,'' said 
Lillian ; " and I really should like Frank to have 
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such a beautiful wife as Beatrice, she is growing 
into such a nice sensible girl, too, under Mrs. 
Gresham^s care. I have a great mind to ask her 
to spend the day here, and get Prank to meet her.^^ 

'^ What inveterate matchmakers you women are. 
I would do nothing of the sort if I were you.^^ 

'^ Oh, it would be such fun, Leonard dear ; do 
let me V 

^' What is fun to you might be death to them. 
I think it much better not. I should like to know 
that poor Beatrice was happily married, but, to tell 
you the truth, Lilly, I wish to drop them quietly ; 
the name of De Courcy has now an unpleasant 
sound to me. When I remember how nearly my 
domestic happiness was risked, I would like to 
forget the existence of one who might have been 
the cause.^^ 

^^ Dear husband, I have long ago forgotten that 
— I was foolish,^^ said Lilly, coming to him and 
laying her hand on his shoulder. 

'^I shall never forget it, darling,'^ he said, 
kissing the face bent down to his ; ^^ and so, as I 
said before, I should rather have nothing more to 
do with the De Courcys.^^ 

It was after dinner that this conversation took 
place, in the little room which Lillian had so care- 
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fully arranged for her husband in their early married 
days, and which Leonard liked, in consequence, 
better than any room in the house. A knock at 
the door disturbed their conversation, and Lillian 
ran up to the nursery whilst Rachel answered it. 
It was a message from Miss Simmonds to say she 
was very ill, and that, if not too much trouble, 
she should like to see Mrs. Gray. 

Lillian lost no time, but was with her almost 
as soon as the messenger got back. She had 
thought for some time that her old friend was 
failing, and therefore was not surprised, though 
much distressed, to get the message. She found 
the old lady in bed, with the woman of the house 
in attendance on her; she held out her hand to 
Lillian, as a smile of inexpressible pleasure lighted 
her face. But the tears rose to Lillian^s eyes as 
she saw the alteration in the dear old lady, and felt 
too surely that the summons had come for her to 
go to that rest from her labours to which she 
herself looked forward so joyfully. Telling the 
woman she would stay with Miss Simmonds for a 
little while, Lillian took her seat beside her, and 
asked her gently and tenderly if she suffered, and 
how long she had felt so very ill. 

'^ Only to-day, my dear,'^ she answered so feebly 
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tliat Lillian could scarcely hear what she said; 
^^ but the oil has been slowly failing for some time. 
I know that I am going home, love,'' she said, and 
again a smile lighted all her face, " home for the 
holidays/' 

^' Dear Miss Simmonds," said LiUian, pressing 
her hand, ^' how I shall miss you !" 

^' You will come, dear, by and by, when your 
work is done ; good mother and true wife, you shaU 
rest and be rewarded in a better life ^ to come.' " 

*^ I hope I shall deserve it, dear friend." 

^^ We cannot ^ deserve ' love, only do our best, 
and believe in boundless mercy. How poor our 
best is, though, and how great the mercy which 
accepts it ! I should like to lie in the cemetery," 
she said, after a short pause, during which she had 
held Lillian's hand in hers, occasionally carrying it 
to her lips, '^and you will see my last earthly 
resting-place sometimes. I have sent for my good 
friend, if he does not come before I go, tell him all 
about it — ^tell him," she said, with an effort raising 
herself on her pillow, " that I was glad to go, full 
of hope, and joy, and peace, and that I blest him 
with my dying breath, and prayed that we might 
both meet again in the better land." 

'^ I will, dear, I will ; but I must hope a Kttle 
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longer that you will stay with us. Tou will feel 
stronger, perhaps, to-morrow/^ said LiUian, trying 
in vain to suppress her tears. 

'^No, do not hope that; at fourscore 'the 
grasshopper becomes a burden/ and the glorious 
promised rest so precious to look forward to.^^ 

'^ But I shaU lose such a counsellor ; you have 
been such a comfort to me.^^ 

'^ I am glad, my child, very glad, and you will 
find another, if you need it, depend on it ; but let 
your husband be your chief counsellor, place all 
your confidence in him, believe in him, and trust 
him always. There is no shadow between you 



now.^^ 



cc 



No, none, dear, all is brightness and content 
now. But I must speak of yourself, dear ; to-night 
you must not be alone, who is going to stay with 
you?^^ 

'^ No one, love ; Mrs. Stacey sleeps in the next 
room, I can call her.^^ 

''No, no, that will not do; I would come 
myself but for the baby ; I will send some one to be 
with you.^^ 

"It is not necessary, I want nothing but a 
Uttle drink, I think.'' 

You shall have something nice to drink, dear. 



€t 
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and some one to watch you, it will make me 
happier. I will go and speak to Mrs. Staceyj^' and 
Lillian went out of the room, and called Mrs. 
Stacey to her, telling her how greatly she thought 
Miss Simmonds was altered, and that she must not 
be left. 

Somewhat crossly, Mrs. Stacey said she could 
not really undertake to sit up with her, her health 
would not permit it, as she had so much work in the 
day; she must have her rest. 

Lillian assured her she did not require her to do 
so, she would provide some one, but she must have 
an arm-chair in the room, and all requirements 
for making tea both for nurse and patient. She 
would get a night-lamp to keep the water hot 
herself, if Mrs. Stacey would just attend to her 
whilst she went home to get the things, and find 
some one to sit up ; and running quickly home she 
sent Rachel to fetch Esther's mother, whilst she 
got several things together she thought might be 
necessary, and made the drink for the night. 

It was a kind of barley water, and not the 
gruelly preparation known by that name, but made 
after a receipt which had been given to Lillian^ s 
mother. The barley was first washed several 
times in cold water, and then boiling water was 
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poured on it, with a few lumps of wliite sugar, 
saturated witli lemon juice; a little rind thinly- 
peeled was thrown in, and the jug covered over till 
the infiision was cold. It was then strained off 
into a decanter, and a little sherry added if required, 
or thought agreeable. Lillian made this concoction 
with the greatest care, and asking Leonard if he 
would mind staying up for her, she said she would 
go back to her dear old friend for two or three 
hours, and then, if fchere was no decided change 
for the worse, come home. Seeing him comfort- 
ably ensconced in an arm-chair, with an amusing 
book, having willingly acceded to her request, she 
returned to Ivy Cottage, and remained there till 
about twelve o^clock, and then, as her patient 
seemed in a peaceful sleep, she returned home, and 
was as surprised as pleased to hear in the morning 
that she was better. But a few days passed, and 
then another change took place. Lillian was sent 
for hurriedly, and with one hand in hers, and the 
other in that of the friend who had been such a 
true one to her, one of God^s beloved slept His 
sleep. 

Her loss was deeply felt by LiUian. She had 
not made many friends in her married life; her 
home had occupied her so much, she had had but 
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little time to give to others ; but Miss Simmonds 
had been so dear and wise a friend^ that she had 
grown to love her, and felt her necessary to her 
happiness. Her death was therefore a great blank, 
and seemed to Lillian an irreparable loss, which 
could never be suppUed. Leonard, too, regretted 
her deeply ; he had liked so to feel, in his compul- 
sory absences, that she was there to comfort and 
console his little wife ; and she had said that while 
he had been to Brighton, she had spent all her 
spare time with Miss Simmonds. But she was gone 
now, and on his next visit poor Lillian^s eyes were 
very watery, doubly missing him without her to fly 
to, whose cheerful wisdom had driven away gloom 
and despondency, and made things seem bright 
and right when she had felt that nothing could be 
bright or pleasant until Leonard came home again. 
It is a great art, the art of putting things in a 
pleasant light, and one which this dear old lady had 
eminently possessed; and as Lilly kissed Leonard 
before his departure, she said — 

'^ Oh, Leonard ! I shall not hear that dear, 

cheerful voice telling me how right it is for you to 
go, and saying all sorts of nice, pleasant things, till 

I begin to think them myself.^^ 

^^ No, my darling ; but do honour to her 
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memory by being the wise little woman she would 
have had you/* 

'^ I wiU try ; but oh, the loneliness of the house 
without you. But go, darling, I shall make you lose 
the train with my folly j^^ and with another long kiss, 
she let him go, and tried to remember what her old 
friend had so often said to her, and thought that 
perhaps from her bright home above she was look- 
ing down approvingly on the little friend who so 
gratefully treasured her memory. 

Leonard was to return on the evening of the 
following day, and Lilly, in the morning, after her 
household duties were over, and she had eaten her 
apology for a dinner (Leonard was to have supper 
on his return), was wondering how she should get 
through the rest of the day, when a brougham 
drawing up to the door astonished her. It was a 
mistake, however. She was sure people often did 
ring her bell by mistake ; but no, this time it was 
not, for opening the door of the carriage himself, 
Mr. Broughton stepped out, and handed out a lady, 
tall and young by her figure, but so closely veiled, 
that Lillian could not see her face. She saw them 
from the nursery window; her baby was in her 
arms, and she came out on the landing to meet 
Bachel. 
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" Vve showed ^em in the drawing-room, and Fm 
to give you this,^^ said Rachel — a card, on which 
was written, ^^ Mr. and Mrs. Broughton.^^ 

" Mr. and Mrs. Broughton,^^ echoed Lillian ; 
^^ what does this mean ? I think I can guess 
though j and putting the baby into Rachels arms, 
she went wonderingly downstairs, prepared in the 
veiled figure to see Mrs. De Courcy ; but she could 
scarcely beheve her senses when, on entering the 
room, she was suddenly seized and violently em- 
braced, and a young fresh voice said, in tones quite 
unlike Mrs. De Courcy^s studied ones — 

^^It*s me, Mrs. Gray. Only think, really poor 
httle once miserable me, now the happiest of the 
happy.^^ 

'^ Beatrice V' exclaimed Lillian, holding her at 
arm^s length, and surveying with admiration the 
exquisitely beautiful face, tenfold more beautiful, 
radiant with joy, ^^ is it possible V 

" It is, indeed,^^ said Mr. Broughton, advancing, 
and holding out his hand to Lilhan. ^^We have 
seen so much of each other lately, Mrs. Giray, we 
found we could not live apart. Beatrice thought 
she could put up with me better than going home^ 
and I thought home would not be home without 
her, so with good Mrs. Gresham^s assistance we 
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got married, and we have come to pay our first 
call on you. I would not let Beatrice write or 
send you cards, I thought it would be so much 
better fun to take you by surprise and astonish 
you/^ 

''You haf^e succeeded beyond a doubt/' said 
Lillian ; '^ I am astonished/' 

'^ I knew you would be, dear Mrs. Gray,'' said 
Beatrice ; " but now I want to repay you, if I can, 
for all your kindness to me. My husband," she 
said, looking at him with a smile, ^^ spoils me so 
dreadfully, that he lets me do just what I please ; 
and I want you and your husband and babies to 
come and stay with me. Mr. Gray can go to busi- 
ness just as well from us, and it will do the babies 
and you good. Now, say you'll come." 

'^ I cannot say to-day, dear, for my husband is 
away, but I will ask him when he comes home to- 
night." 

'^ Do, and let me know directly ; but you must 



come." 



Lillian smiled, as she answered, ^^ Then I had 
better say yes at once." 

'^Decidedly; let me see, this is Wednesday, 
then I shall expect you on Saturday." 

'^ But not the children," said Lillian. 

17 
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^' Of course the children ; why, you know they 
are my delight/^ 

^^ Well, I will drop you a line the moment I 
have seen Leonard ; you know,^^ she said, blushing 
slightly as she spoke, ^^ I keep no nurse, and I fear 
the children may be a trouble/^ 

^^They can never be a trouble to me,^^ said 
Beatrice. " I shall so like to help you with them, 
if you will let me.^^ 

'^You are very kind. I will come, indeed, if 
Leonard can manage it.^^ 

" Oh, yes, Mrs. Gray ; tell your good husband 
he really must manage it — ^it will please my little 
darling here,^^ said Mr. Broughton ; ^' and though 
of course I cannot expect him to think that of the 
same importance that I do, stiU I believe he will do • 
it for my sake.^^ 

LiUian said she was sure he would do much to 
please Mr. Broughton; and, after a Httle more 
conversation, and Beatrice had admired and kissed 
the babies, whom she begged to see, they departed. 
Lillian longed to know how Mrs. De Courcy had 
taken the marriage, but, as they did not name her, 
she did not like to do so. On Leonard's return she 
was delighted to have such news to tell him. He 
was astonished beyond measure, saying he had 
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never dreamed of such a thing, and readily con- 
sented to the visit, as he was curious to see 
Mr. Broughton in the character of a devoted bride- 
groom ; and on the following Saturday, therefore, 
she started with the babies for Blackheath; Beatrice 
flew out to meet them, carrying the children in her 
arms herself, and conveying them to a delightful 
room which she had had prepared for them, opening 
into Lillian's, where the neatest of little maids was 
waiting to receive them. 

" Now, dear Mrs. Gray,^^ said Beatrice, ^' I have 
given this little body up to you entirely ; while you 
are here she is your maid, to do what you require for 

■ 

yourself and babies, so make any use of her, and 
don^t fatigue yourself. We dine at seven, and, until 
then, I shall leave you alone. You can get the pets 
into bed, and Alice will sit beside them ; send her 
for anything you want.^^ 

Certainly Lillian found herself in clover — a 
delightful bed-room and dressing-room, a charming 
nursery opening into it for her children, and a neat, 
clean, cheerful-looking girl to wait upon them. 
What a rest and comfort for her I And when, at 
half-past six, Leonard arrived with Mr. Broughton 
from the City, she rushed to him and said she was 
so happy, the darlings were both asleep so com* 
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fortabl j^ and that kind; tkouglitf ul Beaiaioe had got 

such a nice girl to wait on them^ who had told her 
that she had a cruel mother^ who beat her^ and that 
Hiss De Gonrcy^ as she was then^ had told her to be 
a good girl and try to bear it, and she woold make 
her happy some day ; and that she had kept her 
word well^ the little maid said^ for she was quite^ 
quite happy now. 

'^ And so you look^ little woman^^' said Leonard^ 
kissing her. 

''I am, dear, what the schoolboys call 'jolly,^'^ 
said LflKan, laughing, '' and I beUeve it wiU do us 
all good.'' 

After dinner, Leonard could resist no longer the 
desire to know what Mrs. De Courcy thought of the 
marriage, and so asked Mr. Broughton if he had 
seen Mrs. De Courcy lately. 

'^ Oh no,'' he said, laughing ; '' ^ mamma' is very 
indignant with both of us. To tell you the honest 
truth. Gray, I believe she meant to marry me 
herself, but I did not see it. I never dreamt of 
marrying at all, but somehow Beatrice's loving 
eyes were too much for me — she flattered me with 
her evident partiality. There is no fool like an old 
fool, you know; and one day, when I went to see 
her, I found her crying because she had got to go 
home, and so I said she had better come home to 



1 1 
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me, which she seemed to like ever so mnch better ; 
and so we only consnlted Mrs. Gresham, and she 
arranged aU for us -bridesmaids and aU— and we 
started for the Isle of Wight, where we wrote to 
' mamma/ It was immense fun, but mamma did not 
think so. We did have a letter about our ingrati- 
tude, etc., etc. However, it amused her, and did 
not hurt us, as the man said, and so we have out- 
lived it, and we are as happy as we can be. Poor 
woman,'' he continued, more seriously, '^ I am very 
sorry for her. I have known her a great many 
years, and tried to serve her, but she is one of 
those people whom nobody can help ; she was an 
only child, and fearfully indulged, and her life has 
been a miserable purposeless one, frittered away in 
idleness and folly. Mrs. Gresham has saved my dear 
girl, or she would have been just such another." 

'' She is very charming now,'' said Leonard. 

'^ Yes, bless her, I am highly honoured. Some 
young men will envy me, but you have no occasion 
to do so." 

Leonard bowed and smiled, and the conversa- 
tion fell into other channels — ^Mr. Broughton kindly 
asking how he was getting on, and telling him one 
day he should want him to build him a country 
house, for Beatrice cared nothing about a London 
life, and he should retire with her to some country 
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nook as soon as lie could see his way to build such 
a house as he should like. Whilst the gentlemen 

were thus talking over their wine^ Lillian was 

* 

chatting with Beatrice in her luxurious bed-room — 
wonderful contrast to the Kttle room in her old 
home. She had learnt to take a pride in neatness 
at good Mrs. Gresham's, and now, adorned with 
beautiful furniture, a queen might have slept in 
Beatrice's bed-room. She was very happy; she 
had no thought but to pay with love and devotion 
the debt of gratitude she owed to Mr. Broughton. 
And long was this pleasant visit remembered by 
Lillian, and thought of over and over again when 
she returned to her own little home. 

She had not been home long when the news 
came that Miss Hepburn, after a short illness, had 
died, and Lillian watched the post with painful 
anxiety, still unable to divest herself of the idea 
that the property would be left to her. Her love 
of castle-building again evinced itself — she pictured 
the comfort of the pretty home, the lovely garden 
for the children, the rooms which should serve 
them for nurseries, the nice house she should then 
be able to keep, for, bright and cheerful as she 
was, there were times when the constant work and 
thought she had to exercise — the everlasting con- 
sideration of the most profitable way to lay out 
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every farthing — the anxiety that the expenses 
should in any way exceed the income — ^was some- 
what wearying. But she waited in vain; and it 
must be owned that her eyes were somewhat 
watery, and her voice unsteady, when she handed 
her mother's letter to Leonard, in which it was 
stated that Miss Hepburn had left the whole of 
her property to a distant relative ! 

^^Yes,^' said Leonard, ^^it makes good the 
words of an old friend of my father's who used to 
say, ^ a man may say what he likes in his life time, 
child, but when he dies he leaves his property to 
his relatives/ I am sorry you are disappointed, 
darling, but I expected nothing else ; and I wonder 
what could make you do so." 

'^I don't know,'' said Lillian. ^^I own I have 
been silly, but somehow I fancied it was the way 
out of all our troubles, at least, I don't mean 
troubles, but anxieties, you know." 

^^ My dear little woman, it's only in novels 
people jump at once into ease and competence. 
No, no, darling — make up your mind to it, we must 
toil, and slave, and save, for many more years yet^ 
perhaps never cease till our youngsters are big 
enough to slave for us. You don't wish for an 
easy life without me, my wife, do you ?" 

^'Leonard, don't ask such silly questions. 
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was foolish^ and shall quickly forget my folly and 
go to work again^ like a brave little woman/' 

And so she did; and though six years after 
marriage five little children claimed her care^ she 
was the same bright^ cheerful^ hopefal little woman 
that she had been from the beginning ; the words, 
^^ good mother, true wife, you shall rest and be 
rewarded in the better life to come,'' often cheered 
her, and she was a good mother and true wife. 

Leonard, though he was not making a fortune, 
was getting on comfortably; his good mother had 
gone to her rest, and left him a little money and 
the house she lived in, which made a satisfactory 
increase to his income, sufficient to enable him to 
give Lillian two servants (so Anna Maria was duly 

.installed), and also to indulge in a larger house. 
Lillian was, therefore, more comfortable in many 
ways, though with such a family her cares had not 
decreased. 

The two eldest boys were sent to a grammar- 
school near, but the others she taught herself — 
they were girls the other three, greatly to her 
delight ; and as they grew older, she added to their 

education what she had proved herself so efficient 
in — ^housekeeping. The little things were early 

made to take tuma to attend to the stores kept, 
and receiving apenivy ^b'we^ «i& ^ T^-^^si^-^h a 
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pme occasionally for any extra attention ; and as 
they grew older they had days for cooking in which 
they made pies^ puddings^ and cakes^ and it was 
an emulation amongst them to see who could make 
the best things with the smallest means. 

Each girl, too, had her appointed duty in the 
house. One saw to the Hnen, another to the care 
of the ornaments, and plate and glass, arrangements 
of flowers, etc., and the third to the weekly ac- 
counts; superintended by their gentle loving 
mother, who, lenient to their mistakes, still encou- 
raged them to persevere, and so drilled them, that 
her house was as well and tastefully arranged, and 
her table as well laid out and supplied, as many 
who had double their income. 

Poor old Uncle Pritchard, to the surprise of all, 
lived on, and still spent his Sundays with his 
nephew ; and strange to say, the children doated on 
him, and as they grew up and the house echoed 
with their young merry voices, smiles, rare visitants 
to his face of late years, came back to their old 
quarters, and he would ask if he might come on 
week days, that he might hear them sing and play, 
for LiUian encouraged in them all a love of music, so 
that it was quite a pleasant family concert, the fair 
sweet mother still the star amongst them all^ a^ 
least in her loving husband's eyes. 
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Helen, thougli very happy, remained very 
delicate, and with only one very sickly, and 
proportionably idolized, boy. Emily was the 
old maid of the family, but useful and loveable, 
as so many of such maiden aunts are, that surely 
the world could not go on so well without them. 
Sailor Frank goes to and fro to sea, and has 
found a wife, but not like Lillian, in Leonardos 
opinion. 

Eound a Christmas fire let us take our leave of 
all. We sh^U find a large party at Old Court. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leigh have asked them all to assemble 
once more beneath the oldrooftree. There is Harry 
and his wife and four children ; Lillian and Leonard 
with their three girls and one boy, the other is away ; 
through Mr. Broughton^s kind exertions, he has a 
first-rate situation and cannot leave, nor does he 
think it prudent, for it is a long distance, so some 
shiny drops have fallen that morning on his loving 
letter to his mother, wishing her all good at that 
holy season, and saying how he shall think of them 
all. Then there is Helen with her pale son, who is 
reading for orders, but who looks unfit for any 
profession, poor fellow ; and moving about amongst 
them, with love and satisfaction beaming in her face, 
gentle aunt Emily ; and in the comer in an arm- 
chair, especially devot^Si \.o .\L\T£i, ^I^tlO^^ ?ritchard 
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sits, very deaf, but smiling on all around with a 
happy consciousn,ess tiat they are happy, and that 
they are glad to have him amongst them. After 
dinner, when the cloth is drawn, Mr. Leigh takes a 
letter from his pocket, which he asks him to read 
aloud. It is as follows : — 

^^ Dearest Mother, — God bless you ; it will be 
Christmas-time when this reaches you, may it find 
you altogether enjoying it and thinking with some 
love and good wishes of your sailor boy — ^boy, I say, 
why I'm getting an old man, positively grey ! I 
hope I shall be home again before long. I have 
sad letters from my Httle woman, I hope she will 
be with her family enjoying Christmas as well as 
she can without me, and reading a letter from me 
which she will receive with this. Oh dear, sailors 
ought not to marry; but never mind, some day 
PU drop anchor in old England and have a jolly 
time amongst you all, please God. Kiss them all 
round for me.'' 

» 

^' Now," said Mr. Leigh, ^^ I cannot promise to 
do that, but we will drink his health, with that of 
all the absent whom we love." 

The toast was warmly responded to, and then 
Mr. Leigh continued — 
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'' It IS a great happiness to me and my dear 
wife to see you all here to-day ; it is unlikely such a 
treat can ever be in store for us again in this world. 
It is wonderful now to see those great girls and boys^ 
and call them grandchildren; we little thought 
when first we welcomed them in this world we 
should be permitted to see them thus far on their 
pilgrimage through it j we are grateful for the pri- 
vilege^ and our prayer is that we may see you all 
in a bright fiiture. What can I say, or in what 
words can I better express what I feel, than in 
those of the little lame boy immortalized by a great 
writer — ^ God bless us |§L^*^(awW (fvxs^ 

And, what better can I say ? How better end 
this tale, or, more truly this simple annal of every- 
day life ? Without that blessing, no home can 
prosper; no efforts be crowned with success. May 
it go with the newly-married in their first start in 
life, giving them courage and confidence ; resting 
on the young cherished heads that may gather 
round them, sanctifying their love, strengthening 
their hopes, and encouraging the faith which trusts 
in a Higher love and a Better life. 

THE END. 
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ThBTcwn ofTon. Br Bart Wood. 
>olCl«nr. Bj FnnoM M, WilbrahKD. 
IlK^bell iBland. B; S. E. Suuent. 
The PedlWa Houd. B^MarkLuoon. 

GOITENTS OF THE THIRD VQlUttEv 
Ths Story of Kelwn. Sj W. S. Q. 

luM In ths' Wood. BjMn.dlei.GU- 



The Spb ^plBcnwoR. By the Anlhor of 
-le Ew of Eedolyrf-," rtc^etii. 
hriainiuBoM. By H. J. Wood. 
Oardoa of Boltoa Xum. By 

The OmE^ol IndiiHi. Br W. H. a. 

fiOIITEIirS OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
annj-'B FandM. B; Mr*. B. C. Hall. 

v<«pt tjpriai Time. Bj Thai. Millar, 
aldai, « Btorf of SIODehenge. By 



ThaBhenherdtord. By 
Oonain bani'i Wards. 

Hope Deferred. By Bara 



food. 
By L. A. 



IH1 

lyMary- 

By W. Qeud 



GOITEKTS OF THE FOUHTN VDIUHE. 
TlHAn(BlUD»TBrei. B^Ui ~ 
The Idtile Trappi 

HiUyaTd. 
Mule from tha Maontuiu 

Berewaid the Br*Ta. By Ji 
Sstf and Dumb. By U 

(Aothor of "Naomi"!. 
in Adiontn™ on tha Bluk 

By P. M. Wilbrabam. 
No-Man's Land, fly Thomi 



.iiDgcM Walk. By U 



Helena'! Dotiee. By Uia Aathor of "A 

Trap wCaloh ■Sanb.^un.'' 
Mar|[ie'i BamembTMiMa. By F. U. 

ParplFsandBlsea. By Bmity Tijlor. 
The^iilct of Bereior. By ^sncei U. 

GDNTENTS OF THE EIBHTH VOLUME. 
The Boatew^n'i Bos. By W. H. O. 

KingttoD. 
Hy Life in Uie Prnlria. By Mn. Webb 

Willy and Locy. By Q. E. Bargent. 
Prejudice Loit and Lore Won. By L. 



WaUaoi 



Jy Frano¥«P. 






QBOOMBBIBaB & BOSS, &, 7aten>nriUK'BMi. 



Fir8T-Cla83 Gift Books—Illustrated by Dalzieu 

Price 58. each Volame, Handsomely Bound and lUostrated. 

THE TEMPLE ANECDOTES 

A aeries of Original Yolnmes, designed to entertain and instruct, especially 

adapted for Family Reading. 

Br EALPH akd CHANDOS TEMPLE. 



FIRST ▼oz.uaguE. 

AHEODOTES OF DrVENTION AND DISOOVEBT. 

Price 6s, p with 14 full-page Illustrations. 
SECOND TOLirME. 

ANECDOTES OF ENTEEPEISE AND ADVENTUEB. 

Price S§,t with 14 fall-page Illustrations. 

*•* The following Critical Opinions welcomed the first appearance of 

the Temple Anecdotes. 

" Has a point and object, and a good one— nicely worked out." — Saturday 

JRevieio. 

*' We can recommend this book as a Christmas present, and one wiiidi 
has given us no small pleasure." — Literary Churchman. 

" Exceedingly well timed. A volume which should be added to eveiy 
working-mun's club in England/' — Notes and Qtieries. 

** Exhibits a conscientious regard for accuracy." — Aihen<Btim. 

'* The tendency is to instil the principle of self-help and the advantage of 
earnest purpose." — Bell's Messenger. 

** Yery handsomely got up. The ' Temple Anecdotes' will be one of the 
most popular of Christmas honks.^^— Standard. 

*• As a present for boys nothing can be better.*' — Daily Wews. 

" We can cordially reconuncnd this series. All will be interested in the 
collection of remarkable facts here brought before them.*'— Working Han* » 
Club and Institute Magazine. 

"A well illustrated volume, forming a very acceptable gift-book.**— 
dig Press. 

** The • Temple Anecclotea.* the first of the series, embracing * Invention 
and Discovery,' with fourteen clever illustrations. A book which cannot fail 
to delight both old and young."— ^eocfer. 

** A senmble, well- written bonk."— Globe. 

** The Anecdotes are told with a clearness and simplicity which cannot 
fail to give ii\easure."— Spectator. 

** Altogether an attractive and substantial work." — Illustrated Times. 

"An excellent book of reference — we should say that nothing has been 
omitted of mechanical importance that has operated on our National 
Industry."— Pm6/»c (pinion. 

•* Contains nothing which is not worth reading." — Illustrated News. 

"This work, which is in fact a perfect fund of never-flagging information, 
is beautifully printed, containing fourteen full-page illustrations. We kfiow 
of no work which will make a more acceptable present than this extremely 
handsome and really useful book." — Era, 

GEOOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, PATEENOSTEE EOW. 



GBOOMBEIDGES CABDrST CLASSIC& 

ILLOSXRATBD WITH YIGNBTTB EHrGBATUrGS. 



COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by H. F. Caeet, 

Fcap. 8yo, cloth, 6ir. 

MILTONS POETICAL WORKS. Edited by H. F. Carjtt. 

Fcap. 870, cloth, 6«. 

THOMSON S SEASONS, AND CASTLE OF INDOLENCK 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2». 

GOLDSMITH'S POEMS AND ESSAYS. Fcap. 8vo, dotb, 2*. 

ADVENTURES OF ULYj>SES. By Chables Lamb. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 1«. 6d. 

MARMION. By Sir Walter Scott. Fcap. 8yo, cloth, 1*. W. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sift Walter Scott. Fcap. 8to, 

cloth, 1«. Gd. 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sm Walter Scott. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
ROKEBY. By Sir Walter Scott. Fc^. Svo, dotb, Is. 6d, 
ROMANTIC TALES. By M. G. Lewis. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 2*. 
ELIZABETH; OR, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. Fcap. Syo, 

cloth, 1«. 6d. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA, AND THE INDIAN COTTAGE, 

Fcap. 8yo, doth. Is. Qd. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oli7b» Goldsmith. Fcap. 

Svo, 2s. 



MINIATURE CLASSICS. 

A Series of Pocket Volumes, the Works of weU-known aad Standard Au- 
thors, neatly printed on good paper, bound in moroooo, cloth, gilt edges. 



BACON'S ESSAYS, 1». W. 

JOHNSON'S KASSELAS, 1«. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH'S ESSAiS, U.6d. 

GOLDSMITH'S VICAB OP 
WAKEFIELD, U. 6d. 

BEATTIE'S MINSTREL, U. Sd. 

WALTON AND COTTON'S AN- 
GLER, 2 vols., each 1«. 6d. 

TOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, 
2s. 6d. 

CHANNING'S ESSAYS, 2». 6^. 

FALCONER'S SHIPWRECK, 
1«. 6d. 

CHAPONE'S LETTERS. Is. Sd. 

MASON'S SELF.ENOWLEDGE, 
1«. 6d. 

SCOTT'S (Sir W.) BALLADS Axny 
LYRICS, Is. 6d. 

COLERIDGE'S ANCIENT MA- 
RINER. 1«. 6d. 



LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAEB- 

SrEARE, 2». 6d. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S ES- 
SAYS AND SKETCHES, If. M. 
COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, 

3«. 
MILTON'S PASADISB LOST, 

29.6d. 
THE COTTAGERS OP GLEN- 

BURNIB, 1». ed. 
MORE'S PRACTICAL PIETY, 

2$. 6d. 
GRAY'S POETICAL WORKS, 

1«.6^. 
GILES' DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, 

1«. 6^. 
GREGORY'S LEGACY TO HIS 

DAUGHTERS, 1». 6d. 
LAMB'S ROSAMUlfD GRAY, 

Is. M. 



*«* It is neeessary to order Qroomhridg^t JEditions. 

3R0 MBBIDGE & SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER BOW. 



GRACE AOXniAR'S WORKS. 

New JSdiHons, Illtistratedfor Fresentaiion. 



HOME INPLTJENCE. A Tale for Mothers and Daugh- 
ters. Foap. 8yo, Illustrated, oloih gilt, 6t» 

THE MOTHEE'S EECOMPENSE. A Sequel to Home 

Inflaenoe. With a Portrait of the Author, and other niastrationa. Fcap. 8to, cloth 
gat,6«. 

WOMAN'S EBIEKDSHIP. A Story of Domestic Life. 

Fcap. 8yo, Ulnstrated, cloth gilt, 6$. 

THE VALE OF CEDAES ; or, The Martyr. Fcap. 8vo, 

Ulnstrated, cloth gilt, 6«. 

THE DAYS OF BEIJCE. A Story from Scottish History. 

Fcap. 8to, Ulnstrated, cloth gilt, 6$, 

HOME SCENES AND HEAET STUDIES. Tales. Fcap. 

8to, with Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 5». 

THE WOMEN OF ISEAEL. Characters and Sketches 

firom the Holj Scriptures. 2 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 10». 

CRITICISMS ON GRACE AQUILAE'S WORKS. 

HOME INFLU.ENCEi— "G^race Agnilar wrote and spoke as one inspired ; she condensed 
and spiritualized, and all her thoughts aad feelin^^s were steeped in the essence 
of celestial love and truth. To those who really knew Grace Aguilar, all eulo- 
glum falls short of her deserts, and she has left a blank in her particular walk 
of literature, which we never expect to see filled up.*' — Pilgrimageii to EngU$k 
8hnne»t by Mr». Hall. 

MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE.— "' The Mother's Recompense' forms a fitting close to its 
predecessor, 'Home Influence.* The results of maternal care are fully de« 
Tcloped, its rich rewards are set forth, and its lesson and its moral are power- 
fully enforced.**— JMorntw^ Post. 

WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP— "We congratulate Miss Aguilar on the spirit, motive, and 
composition of this story. Her aims are eminently moral, and her cause comes 
recommended by the most beautiful associations. These, connected with the 
skill here evinced in their development, ensure the success of her labours.*'— 
lUtutrated Newt, 

VALE OF CEDARSi—" The authoress of this most fascinating volume has selected for 
her field one of the most remarkable eras in modem history — the reigns of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The tale turns on the extraordinary extent to which 
concealed Judaism had gained tooting at that period in Spain. It is marked br 
much power of description, and by a woman's delicacy of touch, and it will add 
to its writer's well-earned reputation."— JSc^c^ic Hevieto. 

DAYS OF BRUCEi — "Thetaleis well told, the interest warmly sustained throughout, 
and the delineation of female character is marked by a delicate sense of moral 
beauty. It is a work that may be confided to the hands of a daughter by her 
parent.'' — Court Journal. 

HOME SCENES.—" Grace Aguilar knew the female heart better than any writer of our 
day, and in every fiction from her pen we trace the same masterly analysis and 
development of the motives and feelings ot woman's n&tnre.*'— Orttie. 

mOMEH OF ISRAEL.— "A work that is sufficient of itself to create and crownarepn- 
totion."— ifr<. 8. C. RaU. 



